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To every drink, famous bonded Old Forester imparts an elegance of flavor 
found in no other whisky. So rich, so full-bodied, so traditionally fine, it has set a 
standard for Kentucky bourbon goodness since 1870—when its founder wrote that 


SA TOFD famous seven word pledge of quality on the first Old Forester label. 
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Is this what you want to leave to your children? 


Of course not! But, while we are giving American lives 
and dollars to fight communism and state socialism in 
other nations, wouldn’t it be tragic to lose our own 
freedoms here at home? 


America has been good to us 


All of us know what it means to live in a good America. 
It is a country where every youngster starts life with wide 
open opportunities before him. What he makes of them 
is up to Aim—not controlled by government orders. 


We Americans are free to choose our line of work and to 
make as much money as we can. We are free to accumulate 
property, to invest or save our money as we choose. 


Rights like these help make America 


We worship as we prefer, we vote as we decide and we 
are free to speak our minds without fear. Our dignity 
as American citizens is respected by others, just as we 
respect their dignity, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
class. These precious freedoms are ours to enjoy—and it 
is our responsibility to pass them along to our children just 
as they were passed along to us. 

There are forces at work in this country today which aim 


at taking away our individual rights and freedoms— 
robbing us of them slowly but surely, which means robbing 


our children, too. There are prophets of something-for- 
nothing who shout “Share the wealth!”—when what 
they really means is “Give US the power and let us run 
things to suit ourselves!” 


They sneer at America’s capitalistic system, but neglect 
to tell us that no other system in world history has ever 
furnished so many jobs, so many opportunities or such 
good living for so many millions of people. They like to 
have us forget that it was the capitalistic system—not 
state socialism—that built up the good America we know. 


Will our children inherit a GOOD America? 


Not unless we all realize and remember the things that 
make it good. Not unless we recognize that those who 
seek to socialize our country are mot working for a 
better America, but for one where they can run things 
as they please—where you and yours will do as they tell 
you and nothing else. 


Freedom is worth working for! 


Remember the things that make America good to live in, 
good to work in and worth fighting for! If we let them 
slip away, they will be lost to our children, too. As good 
Americans, let us be ever vigilant to protect the heritage 
of freedom that is ours and theirs. Unless we work for 
freedom, freedom will not work for us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


REPUBLIC 


Through its UNION DRAWN STEEL Division, Republic 
is a foremost producer of cold finished steels, used 
in the mass production of dupli parts. Union 
Cold Drawn Steels are furnished in round, square, 
hexagonal and flat bars, in special sections and 
shafting, and in carbon, alloy and stainless steels. 
































Thus Better Homes & Gardens becomes one of 
the three biggest man-woman magazines 


—«and the only one that got there 
entirely through 100% service! 


What has happened here has never happened 
before—in all publishing history. 

Never before has a magazine of selected, top- 
buying readership grown to such mass-circu- 
lation size. 

Now, with more than 3!4-million circulation, 
Better Homes & Gardens is one of the three 
biggest magazines read with equal interest by 
men and women. 

This is welcome news to any advertiser. But 
remember, when you measure BH&G, you only 


start with its size. 
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For here, as nowhere else, is a multimillion 
audience screened for keen interest—with every 
word of the magazine devoted to helpful advice 
on how to run a home, how to raise a family. 
Here, as nowhere else, is a mass market of 
31-million families who read BH&G solely for 
its 100% service content. 

Here, as nowhere else, are spontaneous growth 
and reader devotion that produce tremendous 
response for advertisers. 

You certainly don’t need a slide rule to figure 
why Better Homes & Gardens belongs up at 


the top on any media list, these days. 
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of 3%Million Better Families 

















LONDON 


New Commons. Ten vears ago German 
bombardiers of Adolf Hitler’s Luftwaffe 
sought out Britain’s ancient and honored 
House of Commons With telling 
accuracy they smashed part of the old 
building into wartime rubble, and left 
what remained unfit for use. 

Last week a new House of Commons 
—built on the site of the old—was ready 
for business .. . It is a blend of modern 
architecture and tradition, from hand- 
crafted masonry to foam-rubber cushions 
on the benches But there aren’t 
enough benches to go around ... The 
builders, taking an idea from Winston 
Churchill, provided only 437 seats for 
the 625 members . . . The Churchill idea: 
All members of Commons seldom attend 
all sessions . . . This way, the place will 
look crowded and busy even when a 
third of the M.P.’s are absent. 

There is another tribute to the war- 
time Prime Minister Members will 
enter the new building through an arch- 
way constructed: of the bomb rubble of 
the old House of Commons It will 
be known as the “Churchill Arch.” 


“Uncle Sam.’“ What do the British 
think of the way U.S. gifts and loans roll 
out to the rest of the world? . . . Last 
week one answer was provided by this 
editorial in London’s Daily Mail: 

“Month after month stupendous sums 
come tumbling out of the United States 
Treasury until the mind becomes numbed 
by the very immensity of the totals. 

“America is not a philanthropic insti- 
tution. 

“Her first motive is, as it should be, 
enlightened self-interest. She wishes to 
preserve her way of life and is willing 
to pay the heavy price demanded. 

“It is well worth it.” 


Buoyant Tories. Winston Churchill’s 
political speeches of 1950 may lack the 
snap and crackle of World War II... 


The March of the News 





But, to Tories, he still is official spokes- 
man and the Conservatives’ best speaker 
... In both roles, he was the star attrac- 
tion at the party’s annual convention at 
Blackpool this month. 

The Conservatives were in high good 
spirits for their meeting . . . They still 
are on the outside . . . But the margin 
is so close it will take only a slight push 
their way by the voters to put them into 
power next time . . . Much as they de- 
light in the oratory of Winston Churchill, 
few Conservatives trust talk alone to 
bring them victory. 

At Blackpool, they picked out some- 
thing with a little more substance 
The Labor Government has set for itself 
a target of 200,000 new homes a year for 
ill-housed Britons . . . The Conservatives 
promised 300,000 if they get in. 


Paper pinch. London’s skimpy news- 
papers still look like wartime Lack 
of paper holds most of them down to 
half a dozen pages . . . Editors who have 
been longing for the day when they can 
print more of the news learned last 
week that, instead, they may be able to 
print even less . . . Rationing of news- 
print is coming back . . . The reason: To 
save money, the Government has cut out 
most paper purchases from Canada 
And the paper from Scandinavia has been 
getting more expensive with almost every 
shipload. 


Exit ‘“Mr. Austerity.‘“ When people 
in Britain think about the days of drab 
diets, dull wardrobes and few luxuries, 
they think of Sir Stafford Cripps . . . The 
tall, angular vegetarian is the symbol of 
the lean days that came after World War 
II .. . Britain’s economic health has been 
improving lately, but the same can’t be 
said of Sir Stafford . . . When he retired 
last week, friends recalled that, some 
time ago, his doctors told him he would 
have to choose between letting up on 
the work or running a risk of shortening 
his own life. 
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TELEPHONE LINES 
ARE HUMMING 





‘THIS COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of people — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by more than 
16,000,000. There are nearly twice as many 
now as nine years ago. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new telephone equip- 
ment of every kind. The number of Bell 
Telephone employees has increased to more 
than 600,000. 

All of this growth and the size of the Bell 
System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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whether the carriage is onds—changing post- once . . . amounts are visible description whenever de- 
open or closed. This ing jobs without moving before printing— all this saves sired. I get sharp, uniform 


saves time.” from my chair.” time, reduces errors.” multiple copies, too. 


This NEW NATIONAL 31 also has many NEW AUTOMATIC FEATURES that cut costs. OVER 70 FUNCTIONS controlled 
automatically by arrangement of posting bars. SIMULTANEOUSLY ADDS and SUBTRACTS—or transfers balances— into 
any combination of totals. ENOUGH TOTALS for your needs. FLUID-DRIVE CARRIAGE —faster, 
smoother. Handles all accounting jobs. Call the National office today! See how this unprecedented 


combination of advantages will cut your accounting costs. 
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| Newsgrace 


All kinds of things--business, taxes, controls, draft, prices--depend on 
one big question: How much money will the military now get? 

Thirty billions a year? If so, present controls may be enough. Inflation 
will be kept under control. Taxes will not have to rise much more. Civilians 
will go on enjoying about their present standards of living. 

Forty billions? Then watch out. Prices, wages, salaries will have to be 
put under control. Taxes will need to be much higher. There'll probably be an 
excesS-profits tax. Living standards of civilians will have to be cut. 

Fifty billions? Inflation control then will be a real job. Squeeze of a 
drastic kind would have to be applied to civilians. Taxes would skyrocket. A 
system of forced savings probably would be required. There might be rationing. 

Military services want around 45 billions. They're getting set to ask for 
that much or more. That is the price of a 3-million-man standing force, well 
equipped, set to go into action quickly, plus billions in military aid to other 
nations. The price is likely to look high to Congress after Korea quiets down, 


after Russia plays a cautious game for a time. 














What's becoming quite likely, with Korea fading out, is this: 

Military spending will be held to between 20 and 35 billions a year. That 
is more than double the pre-Korea level and is a sizable number of dollars. 

Armed forces will be raised to 2.5 million, instead of to 3 million. 

Universal military service, in some form, will probably be started. Draft 
will go on in the meantime. UMS may be limited to 18 months. (See page 24.) 

Price controls, wage controls, salary controls will be avoided. 

Total budget probably will level off between 55 and 60 billions. Taxes now 
on the books will raise about 47 billions, maybe more. Tax rise to be voted in 
1951 probably will be held to around 5 billions. Taxes still will go up. 

















Inflation control won't be so hard with a 30 to 35-billion arms budget. 

Control of mortgage credit, installment credit, plus taxes, will probably 
do the job, along with some control over flow of scarce materials. 

Boom in building, autos and appliances is losing steam now as a result of 
tighter credit; is to lose more steam in months just ahead. Chances are that 
inflation, temporarily at least, is being checked at around this level. 

Boom's future is tied closely with what Congress does in voting money to 
military services. A 30 to 35-billion-dollar ceiling on spending by military, 
if set, would underwrite good times without forcing drastic controls. 











A business bust is not to grow from tightened credit controls. 

A shift in business is to occur, instead. Residential building will fall 
sharply, maybe by one third. Auto demand will be cut. Appliances will feel a 
gradual slowing in demand. Boom in so-called "hard goods" will ease. 

Food, clothing, gasoline, travel will continue in high demand. 

Armament business, gradually, will rise. By mid-1951, chances are that 
arms production will have taken up all slack caused by cutbacks in residential 
building, by cuts in demand for cars and other things. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
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There is expected to be a temporary lull in business expansion for from 3 
to 6 months, then a new rise that will carry gradually to record high levels. 





As a result of tighter mortgage credit, installment credit: 

People of means, people with money in the bank, will be able to buy. 

Mass buyers, those who buy with little or nothing down, a long time to pay, 
will be crimped; will no longer be such good prospects for sellers. 

A $2,600 new car can be had by anybody having $867 to put down and an income 
permitting monthly payments of $125. A while back, this car could be bought 
anyone with $650 to pay down and $64 a month to pay on installments. 

A $25,000 house still can be built by anyone who can put up $12,500 as a 
Starter and then can pay $85 a month on the remaining loan. Not long ago this 
house could have been built by a veteran with little down, 30 years to pay. 

A $350 television set now takes $87.50 to pay down, $19 a month. Before 
this, it could have been bought with nothing down and a long time to pay. 

It now takes money, savings to build or to buy a house, a car, or the appli- 
ances that go into a house. The man with money no longer will be forced to 
compete so hard with the man who lacks money for available goods, or for the 
materials that go into a house, or for most new cars. A person of means is to 
become the person to whom industry will have to cater more. 
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Election November 7 isn't expected to affect trends much. 

Republicans, expected to make gains in both House and Senate, are not now 
expected by most appraisers to get enough new seats to gain control. 

Democrats, probably losing some seats, will remain divided. Congress, in 
the future as in the past, will cemain under domination of a coalition of more 
conservative Democrats and Republicans on tax, labor, social-welfare issues. 

Mr. Truman, even if nominally in control of Congress, actually will face 
continued domination by the conservative coalition. President's chance to call 
the turn on the kind of taxes or controls or labor laws he wants will remain 
Slight. Voters appear inclined to keep things about as they are. 














Good times, plenty of jobs, high farm prices help the party in power. 

Draft, high taxes, higher living costs, hurt that party. Communism, as an | 
issue, hurts some too, here and there, but it's very uncertain. War, if it 
had kept up, if losses had continued high, could have hurt. 

As it turns out, evidences of popular excitement or revolt on political 
issues are not now in sight. That suggests no basic political change. 





As for the future: Eisenhower vs. Truman seems the setup for 1952. 

Truman, with no rival, is assured of the Democratic nomination. 

Eisenhower, professing disinterest, seems on a draft band wagon two years 
before the Republican Party nominates. Eisenhower appeal is that of a man who 
might win, who hails from Texas, Kansas and New York and who has few enemies, 
if any, in either the Republican or the Democratic Party. 

In a Truman vs. Eisenhower race, Eisenhower chances would seem good. 











Color television, Supplanting black and white, is a long way off. 

Color, under the approved system, limits screen size to 12.5 inches. The 
black and white screens of 1951 are to be at 21 inches, with size trend upward. 

Movies, in color, long have been possible, but still are not universal. 

Next big television development starts sometime in 1951, when the freeze ? 


on new stations is lifted, when new wave bands are open to television. 





Reservists, drawn into service, before long will get a chance to try for 
release, where hardship can be proved. Reserves, veterans of one war, have had 
bad breaks in being drawn into another while other veterans stayed behind. 
Reserve problem is one that is beginning to get serious attention. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FLATS? If you drive mostly in the 
city, why lose your time, energy and temper fixing flats? 
City drivers need the protection that Goodyear Puncture 
Seal Tubes give them. A puncture (flat tire) is a gradual loss 
of air caused by a sharp object piercing both tire and tube. 
Goodyear Puncture Seal Tubes rid you of punctures, They 
seal themselves—automatically! 


How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 








PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF 


PUNCTURING OB/ECT 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY 














1. Tube is compressed. 2. Gummy plastic closes 
When pierced, it grips in around object. When ob- 
firmly, instantly. Prevents ject is removed, plastic seals 


escape of air. hole. 


No tube in the world will protect you against 
both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, how- 
ever, offers you the best protection against either 


PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES and 





WHICH PROTECTION DO YOU 








OR PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS? Especially when 
driving on highways, you need protection against blowouts! 
A blowout is a sudden, explosive loss of air that can cause 
you to lose control of your car—can end in tragedy for you 
and your family. Goodyear’s LifeGuard Safety Tubes make 
a blowout harmless... protect you against accidents caused 
by blowouts! 


How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! 





LIFEGUARD 




















2. Reserve air in inner 
chambers. In case of blow- chamber supports car long 
out, only outer chamber enough for a safe, smooth 
gives way. Stop. 


1. LifeGuards have two air 


punctures or blowouts. Decide which Goodyear 
protection you need more...and do something 
about it! 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


+ GOODFSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 















Whispers 





Arms Budget Startles Even Generals . . . Dean Acheson 


Out After Election? . . . Home Troubles 


Surveys available to the White House 
suggest that Democrats will lose about 
35 House seats and 3 or 4 Senate seats, 
but will retain control of Congress 
after the November 7 voting. Repub- 
licans, to win, need 47 House seats, 7 
Senate seats. 


xk * 


Friends of James F. Byrnes, former 
Secretary of State and next Governor 
of South Carolina, are hinting again 
that Mr. Byrnes in 1952 may lead a 
move to nominate Eisenhower on a 
States’ Right Democratic ticket in the 
South. An Eisenhower-Byrnes ticket 
for the South is mentioned. 


xk 


Thomas E. Dewey definitely is out of 
any possible Republican draft in 
1952, even if he wins a third term in 
the New York Governor’s job. Signs 
that the 1950 draft of Mr. Dewey 
for the Republican nomination for 
Governor may have been stage- 
managed isn’t helping Dewey any 
for 1950 or 1952. 


x** x 


Democratic candidates in more than 
one State are giving voters assurance 
that Dean Acheson is to step out as 
Secretary of State early in 1951, if not 
sooner. Secretary Acheson is discov- 
ering that he is an issue in the present 
campaign, as much as he has tried to 
stay out of it. 


xk *& & 


Mr. Acheson is letting President Tru- 
man do the talking on matters of for- 
eign policy while the election cam- 
paign is under way. Mr. Acheson will 
move back into the limelight after 
votes are counted. 


en et 


President Truman gave the armed 
services the idea of a 3-million-man 
standing force and not vice versa. 
The armed services had been think- 
ing in terms of 2.6 million men 
when the President popped the 3- 
million idea. 


ERTL TE GIES SI RN EL I LE EN eas BOOS OL CR a I a SERS ORT OSS. 
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Generals and admirals already are a 
month late in giving the Bureau of 
the Budget information on what they 
want in the way of funds for running 
the armed services in the year ahead. 
Columns of figures, covering cost of 
things wanted, when added up have 
reached such size that even the mili- 
tary are a bit startled. An effort is 
being made to trim them a bit. 


x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is the one 
who limited his talk with President 
Truman to two hours after traveling 
only half as far as the President to 
talk. Mr. Truman would have liked to 
talk longer, but General MacArthur 
did not want to get bogged down in 
detail on broad policy matters. 


x =: & 


It is the left-wing group in the De- 
partment of State that is fostering the 
view that Syngman Rhee, President 
of Korea, should again be President 
of only half of Korea after a war to 
unite that country. His term runs un- 
til 1952 as constitutional President of 
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Korea, and Gen. MacArthur is insist- 
ing that this title be recognized in al] 
of Korea instead of just half. 


xk * 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, new head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
already is getting more co-operation 
between military and State Depart- 
ment intelligence, insisting that re- 
ports be evaluated and agreement 
reached on their meaning. Plenty was 
known about plans for aggression in 
Korea, but no single evaluation of 
what might happen and when. 


x * * 


Dr. Alan Valentine, just taking over 
his job as Economic Stabilizer, is 
startled to find himself attacked by 
the CIO as a “long-time opponent of 
the New Deal and Fair Deal.’ He 
is advised by friends that labor un- 
ions are just giving him standard 
treatment. The idea is that criticism 
tends to push an official to the critics’ 
side to avoid further criticism. 


x* * * 


Two former White House aides, Judge 
Samuel Rosenman and Clark M. Clif- 
ford, are battling it out as attorneys 
on opposite sides of the big row over 
color television. Businessmen, whether 
justified or not, feel that it is neces- 
sary to be represented by big-name 
lawyers with close White House ties 
to make much headway before many 
Government departments. 


x * 


Andrei Vishinsky, Russia’s Foreign 
Minister, is trying to entice one or 
two of this country’s elder statesmen 
to visit Moscow for a talk with Stalin. 
After the experience of Korea, how- 
ever, Mr. Vishinsky finds that it is 
much harder to sell trips to hear 
Mr. Stalin’s brand of peace. 


x* 


Pandit J. Nehru, India’s leader, who 
enjoys telling the world how it should 
be run, cannot as yet figure how to 
get along with neighboring Pakistan 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 















“COME ON, SIS—I’LL KEEP YOU COVERED” 


on lucky I remembered to bring my raincoat, Sis 
... it's big enough to keep both of us dry till we get 
home!” 

When it comes to adequate insurance coverage—without 
costly duplication—careful planning is needed. A program 
that provides truly sound protection for your auto, home 
and business can come only from earnest study by a trained 
insurance man. 

That’s the kind of man your friendly Hardware Mutuals 
representative is. However complete you thimk your present 
insurance may be, tell him your situation and ask him to 


recommend a Hardware Mutuals “Program Plan”’ tailored 
to your specific needs. He'll be glad to do it without obliga- 
tion, and you'll be pleasantly surprised when he shows you 
the low net cost of the program. Dividends returned to 
Hardware Mutuals policyholders since organization now 
total more than $88,500,000! 

Ask him, too, about our policy back of the policy that 
stands for prompt, fair claim handling—fast, nationwide 
day-and-night service—and financial stability. 

Who is he? Western Union's Operator 25 will be glad to 
give you his name and address. Call Western Union today! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 





HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














ILO TGHMME Al BOUT 
“TIOS {Oi lal” 


Wherever America’s sick or wounded 
fighting men may be today, they're only 
a few hours from home. Double-deck 
Boeing C-97 Stratofreighters, fitted out 
as “hospital ships,” speed them back from 
our military outposts at better than 300 
miles an hour. 

Equipped to provide necessary medi- 
cal care en route, Stratofreighter mercy 
ships now are proving their efficiency 
over the Pacific. In service for the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service between the 


Casualties landed from Far East are 
Hospital, Honolulu, for rest before resuming fast flight to 


San Francisco aboard Stratofreighter hospital plane, above. 





















taken to Tripler Army 








Orient and the United States, one of 
them can do a job that previously re- 
quired four transports of lesser capacity. 

The Stratofreighter is a teammate of 
the Boeing B-50 bomber and sister-ship 
of the Boeing Stratocruiser, now setting 
standards of travel comfort never before 
approached in commercial aviation. It is 
the only military transport with a super- 
charged cabin for high-altitude flight 
and is so versatile it can carry 107 hos- 
pital cases, 134 fully equipped combat 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the C-97 Stratofreighter, 


the B-50 Superfortress and B-47 Stratojet; and for five of the world's leading 
























troops or up to 26% tons of cargo. For 
the Strategic Air Service, these 14,000- 
horsepower Boeings are hauling vital 
supplies and personnel around the globe. 

Fleets of additional Stratofreighters of 
an advanced type are being built by 
Boeing for the Air Force. Together 
with those already in service and the 55 
Stratocruisers now flying on the world’s 
leading airlines, they form a transport 
pool of vital importance to the defense 
of the United States. 


SSOOEMN i 


STRATOFREIGHTER 


airlines Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 
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U.S. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





A drop in business is being 
engineered in Washington. Real 
purpose of credit controls is to 
hold down the boom. 

Business activity is due to sag 
a little. Defense orders won't ar- 
_tive in time to take up the slack. 
Survey, across the country, 
shows what to expect as new 
controls move in on_ housing, 
automobiles, appliances, etc. 









| WASHINGTON 


The boom in business, temporarily, 
is to slow. A slowdown is sought by 
planners who are starting to control 
business. 

Residential building and automobile 
| manufacturing are No. 1 targets of plan- 
ners at this stage. Both are to be cut back 
by credit controls. The target is a reduc- 
tion in house construction from 1.3 mil- 
lion units to 850,000 a year. In autos, 
| the aim is to cut to about 5.5 million pas- 
| senger cars a year. 
Cuts in housing construction and car 
making, started or soon to start, will tend 
to stop the rise in general business ac- 
tivity. 
Demand for many kinds of goods will 
slow gradually. There will be less need 
for housefurnishings, refrigerators, fur- 
' naces, plumbing, the multitude of things 

that go into new houses. Reduction in 
» automobile manufacturing will affect 
parts and gadget makers. 

The boom in so-called consumer dur- 
‘able goods, in other words, is passing 
) its expanding phase now. 

A boom in arms manufacture, sched- 
uled, will be slow to take over during 
» the months just ahead. One boom will be 
ending before the other begins. This 
means a period of three to six months in 
which shifts and adjustments will be go- 
ing on and in which the general level of 
activity, as the planners see it, will either 
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é fall a trifle or stay put. There will be no 


| tise of unemployment, but there may be 


' more shifting of jobs. Production, in to- 
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CONTROLS TO SLOW BUSINESS? 
COUNTRY IS FEELING THE EFFECT 






Letdown to Come Before Defense Takes Hold 


tal, is unlikely to fall much, but it is to 
shift. Pressure for further price rises will 
diminish somewhat. 

Incomes of individuals, even after big- 
ger taxes, will go on rising as employ- 
ment holds high and wages rise. But con- 
trols over credit will narrow the use of 
those incomes. There will be less chance 
to buy cars, houses and things that go 
into houses. 

More money, as a result, will be avail- 
able for spending on food, clothing, en- 
tertainment, travel, on other goods and 
services that will be available. 

Money will be saved, too, in larger 
amounts. Savings will go to pay off debts, 
or to build up liquid funds that, some- 
time in the future, can help to set off 
another rise in demand for new cars, 
houses and gadgets. A rising civilian de- 
mand at some time in the future will be 
sought by planners. 

As 1951 wears on, demand for arms 
will grow. Armament industries will be- 
gin to boom. Investment in plant and 
equipment will go on expanding to meet 
armament needs and give civilians what 
they want. Businessmen and Government 
will go on buying to build inventories 
of materials and finished goods for war 
and nonwar needs. 

By mid-1951, planners expect that the 
boom in business will be edging up to 
new highs, fed by Government spending 
and by demands of civilians with still 
rising levels of income. It is in the period 
just ahead that uncertainty is to be great- 
est and the shifting about most pro- 
nounced. 

How this period is developing can be 
seen from a survey made by members of 
the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report in business centers across 
the country. 


DETROIT 


Tighter credit promises definitely to 
end the lush sellers’ market in new 
homes, new and used automobiles, home 
appliances, television sets. 

The feeling of manufacturers at this 
stage is that, while the boom atmosphere 
will tend to fade, business will continue 
to be good by any ordinary standards. 
There is no present tendency to put on 


real pressure to upset new credit rules. 

Demand for cars had been easing for 
several weeks before the new and tighter 
regulations on credit were imposed. The 
first rules, which required buyers to pay 
off their installment debt on cars within 
21 months, led to an unexpectedly sharp 
cut in demand in many places. 

In some areas, new-car sales fell as 
much as a_ third, with medium and 
higher-priced models most affected. 

Now the rules require that installment 
debt on cars be paid off in 15 months. 
This means monthly payments of well 
over $100 a month for many new cars. 
The effect is to hit many dealers in 
medium and_ higher-priced cars quite 
severely. 

Order cancellations are coming in from 
some dealers. Order-book backlogs often 
have faded as dealers sought to move the 
new cars being delivered to them. 

Inventories of cars are low. As de- 
mand falls, inventories will be built up 
once more. Even so, if present trends 
in demand continue, production cutbacks 
by some manufacturers of cars can be 
looked for fairly soon. 

The unanswered question concerns 
how large these cutbacks will be, once 
they do start. Some manufacturers feel 
that they may be as much as 25 per cent 
rather than the 10 to 15 per cent that 
had been mentioned a few weeks ago. 

Demand, rather than material short- 
ages, is turning out to be the first limit- 
ing factor for the less popular makes. 
In this situation, the Big Three manu- 
facturers find themselves in a_ strong 
position. 

The automobile industry, faced with 
rising costs that are starting to force rises 
in price, now is up against the prospect 
of declining demand from the mass mar- 
ket for cars, where buyers are dependent 
on small payments. More attention prob- 
ably will have to be paid to selling cars 
to income groups with more ready pur- 
chasing power and less dependence upon 
credit. 

Production, despite expected cutbacks, 
will be high by any but boom stand- 
ards. Industry itself is inclined to prefer 
a check on the boom through credit con- 
trols and material restrictions rather than 
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Tightening of credit is to time... Spending for clothing, 
slow up spending for 

housing, autos, refrigera- food, travel, services, and 
tors, washing machines, 
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through direct federal orders scaling 
down each manufacturer’s output by a 
fixed amount. As it is now, the consumer 
is left to do the rationing, taking his 
pick with the money available. 


CHICAGO 

Tighter credit terms are hitting some 
lines of business quite hard. Used-car 
dealers, in particular, find that their busi- 
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ness is being hurt. 

The bottom fell out of the used-car 
market here when the maximum time for 
payment by installment buyers was cut 
from 21 to 15 months. A price drop on 
used models of $300 to $500 has shown 
up recently. Sales loss of as much as 50 
per cent is reported by some dealers. The 
feeling is widespread that an important 
proportion of dealers in used cars will be 
forced out of business. 

Appliances of many kinds, acutely 
short a few weeks ago, are becoming 
available. Sales had started to decline 
even before the latest regulations on 
credit took effect. The probable slowing 
in house construction, more than tighter 
credit itself, is expected to limit demand 
for refrigerators, washing machines and 
other electrical appliances. 

Some dealers now are reporting to 
manufacturers that they are overloaded 
with goods. Over the country as a whole, 
however, the inventory of appliances is 
extremely small. This promises to be the 
saving element at the manufacturing end. 
Because inventories are low, some manu- 
facturers predict that there will be no 
cut in production until 1951, and then 
perhaps not before the second quarter. 
By that time, cutbacks will have been 
forced anyway by material shortages. 

Next year’s cut in production of house- 
hold appliances is being estimated at 12 
to 20 per cent. Business still will be 
good. Even so, manufacturers are getting 
set to bear down harder on sales cam- 
paigns in order to hold their places in 
the market against the pressure of strict- 
er purchase terms. 

Television, all of a sudden, is being 
hit by a combination of adverse factors. 
A 10 per cent excise tax goes on sets 
November 1. Tighter credit terms make 
purchases more difficult. On top of that, 
the Government has confused the indus- 
try and the public with its order on color 
television (see page 34). 

Television is going so strong that most 
manufacturers refuse to be disturbed 
greatly by any of these factors. Said one: 
“I think we will get along all right. We 
won't be hurt too much.” Another said 
he did not see credit restrictions as any 
real brake on the boom. Shortages are 
the limiting factors. 

The industry is ready to make any 
kind of set the Government says it must 
make to get color. Actually, however, 
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the feeling is that black and white will 
be standard reception for years to come. 
By that time, they expect a much simpler 
color system to be available. Set manu- 
facture is to go ahead full steam until 
about next spring, when material sup- 
plies will run low. 

In residential building, the slump de- 
veloping in the Middle West is very real. 
The September level of starts in the 
Chicago area was off about 30 per cent 
from August, and is declining further in 
October. Indianapolis has what is de- 
scribed as a 50 per cent slump. Credit 
tightening is an important factor, but 
material scarcities, seasonal factors and a 
less optimistic attitude on the part of 
those building houses on speculation all 
figure in the decline. 

A major supplier of plumbing and 
heating equipment estimates that his 
1951 production will drop 25 to 30 per 
cent. He discounts the view of some 
builders that no more than 500,000 
houses will be started next year. Indus- 
trial building is holding high, and shows 
some signs of rising to offset in part the 
decline in residential construction. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Automobile sales are being hit hardest 
by the new credit restrictions. One deal- 
er expects to lose 75 per cent of his new- 
car market, and doubts that an increase 
in pay-off time from 15 to 18 months 
would help much. Even under the first 
credit rules, which allowed 21 months, 
new-car sales here had suffered. 

Used cars are going into a slump, too, 
though apparently a less severe one than 
new cars. Models of 1939 to 1941 are 
expected by dealers to hold near present 
prices. Since these cars are fairly cheap, 
down payments are within the reach of 
the mass market. 

Later-model used cars are being 
marked down moderately. One dealer 
reported selling a late-model small car 
for $1,600, and estimated the same car 
would have brought $1,800 to $1,850 
two weeks ago. Another said he was cut- 
ting $100 to $150 off the prices of all 
late-model cars. 

Still another dealer predicts that 60 
per cent of the volume of sales of used 
cars above $2,000 will be wiped out. 
Many believe the marginal automobile 
dealers will be driven out of business. 

Appliance dealers whose selling point 
had been nothing down and two or three 
years to pay are suffering under the credit 
restrictions. Larger stores expect little 
change, explaining that their terms all 
along have been at least as tight as now 
required. Managers of big stores report 
they are selling all the appliances they 
can get, and apparently have no fear of 
what Regulation W will do. 

Building is declining, but not as rap- 


idly as many expected. That is because a 
considerable backlog of commitments got 
in ahead of the mortgage-credit order and 
will not be affected. The trade expects 
a boom in used houses, reversing the sit- 
uation of a year ago, when the volume 
of new houses depressed the market for 
existing houses. 

Prices of soft goods have advanced 
most in recent months. Stores are warn- 
ing customers that suit prices are going 
up another $5 or more. 

Production in this area is booming. 
The general feeling is one of good times. 
Increased shipping and aircraft activity 
underwrite demand for many products 
—paints, fuel, lubricants, food, clothing, 
small repair parts. 

Over all, a slight decline in business in 
the next few months, before the impact 
of military orders is fully felt, is widely 
expected. 


NEW YORK 

There is a noticeable shift in consumer 
demand from hard goods to soft goods. 
Prices of soft goods are rising, and are 
expected to keep, rising. Higher prices 
have not yet cut into the demand of 
customers, who appear convinced that 
in months ahead goods will cost. still 
more. Said one big merchant: “It makes 
no difference that we raise the price. The 
public seems to take it without a mur- 
mur.” 

Clothing manufacturers raised work- 
ers’ pay, and immediately increased their 
selling prices. That will mean price 
boosts of $5 to $7 for suits at retail. 
Sellers predict further increases, because 
Australian wool is up sharply. As replace- 
ment prices rise, retailers are marking up 
the suits that they bought before the in- 
creases went on. 

Automobile dealers expect a major 
slump in their business as a result of 
tighter credit terms. The president of the 
Automobile Merchants Association said 
the regulation would “strangle our indus- 
try.” Dealers think they will have to rely 
more and more on the _ high-income 
group, the customers who are not too 
dependent on credit. 

Sellers of furniture and other house- 
hold goods are not so disturbed by the 
restrictions on installment credit as by 
those on mortgage credit. To the extent 
that home building declines, sales of 
household equipment also will decline. 
It is being predicted rather widely that 
housing starts in the New York district 
will drop to 4,000 monthly in 1951. 
They have been running around 13,000 
a month this year. Builders in this area 
are giving up big tracts of land in subur- 
ban sections where they had planned to 
build houses. Some say they will be 
forced out of business when they com- 
plete the houses they are building now. 
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COST OF LIVING: UP AND UP 


Everything Points to Further Rises Aheag 


Cost of keeping the family fed, 
clothed and comfortable is on the 
rise. A pay raise won't always 
cover the increase. 

Clothing costs more than a 
season ago. Food is up and going 
higher. That's pretty much the 
trend. 

Most things aren't at the peak 
yet. Shoppers, in weeks ahead, 
will find higher price tags almost 
everywhere they look. 


All along the line, prices of things 
that people buy are creeping up. In 
some cases store prices are jumping 
up. Christmas buying this year is to 
be at high prices, the highest in his- 
tory for a great many things. 

Clothing is being marked up again, 
for every member of the family. Men’s 
suits cost $5 to $10 more this autumn 
than was expected a few months back, 
and still higher prices are being an- 
nounced for suits next spring. A suit 
under $50 is becoming a rarity. More in- 
creases are anticipated, since wool is at 
an all-time high and clothing workers 
are getting pay raises. 

Shirts, shorts, other cotton items cost 
more these days, too. Cotton itself is 
near its all-time high price. Wages are 
up. So more price rises are expected. 
Shoes are going through a_ procession 
of price increases, with markups of 
50 cents to $2 just announced by 
manufacturers showing their spring lines 
for 1951. 

Food takes an ever bigger hunk of 
the weekly pay check, and the trend is 
to continue. That’s an official promise. 
Pork, down in price for a time, shows a 
tendency to rise again. Beef prices are 
beginning to be a bit easier on the budg- 
et. And Thanksgiving turkeys may be 
available for a few cents less than they 
cost a year ago—perhaps 65 to 75 cents 
a pound for a hen ready for the oven. 
But some meats are up, not down. Bacon 
has risen, and steaks still bring 90 cents 
or more a pound in many cities. 

Other foods _ take money in 
many 


more 
Milk cost more in early 
October than in early September in one 
out of three cities. Large Grade A eggs 
bring 72 cents a dozen. Coffee is up. And 


cases. 
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butter that was to be a drug on the mar- 
ket sells for 73 cents a pound. Prices 
charged often are higher, or lower, than 
these in different cities, but the increases 
cited are typical. 

Many other home necessities are fol- 
lowing the trend. Soap is up again. So is 
fuel oil, with further rises expected. Even 
the family dog costs more to feed. 

Millions of families, with pay raises, 
are keeping ahead of the new inflation. 
But the family that has had no pay 


What's Happening to Prices 


The following typical changes 
of retail prices since early Sep- 
tember show the creeping rise of 
family living costs: 
Before 
Change 
$2,208 
17.50 


Now 
$2,330 
18.40 


Automobile 
Auto tire 
Automatic 

washer 370.00 
Pop-up toaster 21.00 
Mixer 35.50 
Radio- 

phonograph 200.00 
Television, 

19-inch 
lroner 
Refrigerator 


400.00 
23.00 
37.50 


240.00 
750.00 


99.50 
300.00 


695.00 
79.50 
280.00 


Aluminum 
saucepan 
Light bulb 
Wool rug 
Home heating 
oil, gal. 


3.50 3.85 
17 18 
200.00 220.00 
121 -126 
65.00 


15.00 
1.50 


Man’‘s suit 60.00 
Woman's shoes 13.50 
Nylon hose Loo 


Coffee, Ib. .85 .86 
Eggs, large, doz. .55 -62 
Butter, Ib. .69 73 
Bacon, Ib. .61 iG3 
Pork chops, lb. .79 Be 
Lamb patties, Ib. .51 49 
Hamburger, Ib. .49 49 
Sirloin, |b, 1.03 wo 
Chuck roast, Ib. .57 ao 
Frozen mixed vege- 

tables, 24 oz. .49 43 
Soap powder, 

box .28 .30 
Soap, 2 bars a wer 


raise now finds its weekly check actug 
cut by the dollar or so that is added 
income tax withholding. At the sag 
time a rise of about 2.5 per cent¥ 
living costs since the Korean war beg 
has added $1.50 to a weekly family bug 
et of $60. The combined effect is a 
squeeze. 

Also, higher time payments, cecreg 
by Government, make it harder for raig 
less families to afford automobiles, § 
dios, other such things on credit (% 
page 61.) 

Lots of things the family needs. mo 
over, are to go still higher in prig 
Freight rates that enter into the cost 4 
thousands of products are likely to 
again in 1951, after a wage settleme 
Steel prices, not yet raised generally, af 
almost sure to spurt. And recent prig 
increases for other metals—copper, til 
aluminum—and many other basic maté 
rials are not yet reflected in prices 
family pays at the store. 

Millions of families, too, are due f 
a jolt from their landlords around t 
first of the year. Rent controls are scheé 
uled to end with 1950 for all commun 
ties that do not act officially to exter 
federal rent ceilings. No new fede 
rent law is likely to take effect for som 
time. What this means to many familig 
is that, at least temporarily, the mont 
rent check will have to be $10 or $2 
more than it has been. 

Rents already are rising in many coi 
munities where decontrol has been @ 
dered. Milwaukee, for example, repo 
hundreds of increases amounting to & 
to 100 per cent since Wisconsin endé 
ceilings June 1. 

Even the family that decides to bu 
a home now is to find its monthly ho 
ing cost higher than it would have bee 
a month ago. Government controls agai 
mean bigger down payments and largé 
monthly installments. Effect, over t 
short run, is much like a rent rise. 

Furnishing the home also is to tak 
more money. Families that buy tele 
vision sets in the next few days will avoil 
the 10 per cent tax that is to go on N@ 
vember 1. But they will have to pay $20 
to $60 more now to cover price increasé 
on many makes. Higher price tags, tod 
are being tied to radios and other ap 
pliances. It’s taken for granted that 195] 
auto models will cost more. 

Outlook, in fact, is for a continuing 
rise in the cost of many things the fa 
ily needs to keep going. 
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According to a recent widespread survey—almost 
half the motor car owners in the United States 
would own a Cadillac, if they had their unrestricted 
choice. Cadillac was, in fact, voted the favorite by 
more than five to one over any other motor car built 
in America—a degree of leadership that is probably 
without parallel in all our industrial history. We 
regret, sincerely, that all who expressed their desire 
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Jewels by Harry Winston 


to own a Cadillac cannot do so. But we believe, 
with equal sincerity, that a great many have need- 
lessly denied themselves the pleasure. Cadillac’s 
relatively modest price, its unusual operating econ- 
omy and long life, make it a far more practical and 
sensible possession than many motorists realize. Why 
not visit your dealer soon—and see just how close 
gou really are to the “Standard of the World.” 
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In 9 cases out of 10 the evidence is the same—people are guilty of starting forest fires. 
Always be careful. Hold your match till it’s cold—then pinch it. Don’t throw lighted 
cigarettes, cigars, or pipe ashes on the ground or out of car windows. Crush them out 


first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY * THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO, OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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LECTION ISSUES GROW HOT 


Crime, Communism, Deals Stirs Voters 


As the big political races turn 
nto the homestretch— 

Illinois: Crime inquiry makes 
puble for Democrats. 
California: ‘‘Communism”’ is- 
ve gets its first big test. 
Pennsylvania: Republican aim 
sto nail the State down for 1952. 
New York: Republican rows 
brighten Democrat chances. 
Maryland: Only an upset will 
defeat Democrat Millard Tydings. 


CHICAGO 


The campaign of Senator Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois, the Democratic 
leader, for re-election is running into 
trouble from unexpected quarters— 
the United States Senate itself. Until 
recently, it had appeared that Lucas 
had a good chance of winning re-elec- 
tion. Now the outcome is in doubt. 

The Senate’s Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, directed by Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, a Tennessee Democrat, has 
changed the picture by throwing new 
light upon a top-flight scandal over or- 
ganized crime and its ties to politics and 
the police. 

The scandal has nothing to do with 
Lucas. The Capone syndicate gamblers 
and gangsters have operated in Chicago 
and across the country under Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike since prohibi- 
tion days. But the Democrats are in 
power in Chicago and [Illinois and it is 
their ticket that is being hurt at this time. 
The Kefauver Committee is showing 
enough syndicate racketeering and gifts 


} and loans to the police to stir up a lot 


of voters. 

Two gang murders—of a former act- 
ing police captain and a lawyer—have 
dramatized the issue. And Police Captain 
Daniel A. Gilbert, one of the officials 
who is accused of failing to act against 
the gangs, holds a spotlighted place on 
the Lucas ticket. He is running for 
sheriff in Cook County. 

Gilbert told the Kefauver Committee 


© he built up a fortune of $350,000 on a 


police salary that never exceeded $9,000 


© ayear. He said he made the money from 


fortunate investments. Cook County poli- 
ticians expect Gilbert to be elected sheriff 
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by a smooth county machine. But the 
situation promises to cost Lucas many 
independent votes in Cook County. 

The Senator needs an extra margin of 
votes in Cook County to offset those he 
expects to lose to his Republican oppo- 
nent, former Representative Everett 
Dirksen, in rural Illinois. Downstate 
areas, traditionally Republican, always 
can be counted on to turn up pluralities 
against the Democrats. 

The biggest question is how large this 
downstate plurality will be. Estimates 


REPUBLICAN DIRKSEN 


Republican Communist hunter, for the 
Senate seat vacated by Sheridan Downey, 
a Democrat. But Mrs. Douglas has a 
hard, uphill fight ahead and many Dem- 
ocratic politicians are not too sure that 
she can climb fast enough to win. The 
fight may go either way. 

The campaign is testing the effective- 
ness of the Communism issue as a vote- 
getter. Mrs. Douglas, a former actress, 
is a left-wing Democrat. Nixon is an 
orthodox Republican, a member of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 


ae 
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DEMOCRAT LUCAS 


A Senate committee started unexpected fireworks in Illinois 


run from 100,000 to 150,000 votes. 
Lucas must find the votes in Cook County 
to offset this. Even such Democrats as 
Jacob M. Arvey, the party boss, is not 
sure how this can be done, although it 
has happened in presidential years. In 
mid-term years, the Cook County plurali- 
ties have dropped to as low as 50,000 
votes, which would spell disaster for 
Lucas. 

On the Lucas side, farmers and city 
workers are prosperous. The Senator has 
fairly solid labor backing. And there is 
plenty of money in the Democratic cam- 
paign till. In spite of these things, the 
outcome is gravely in doubt. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Mrs. Helen Douglas, a Democratic 
“Fair Dealer,” now is gaining ground 
in her fight with Richard M. Nixon, the 


tee. He was the man who found the 
pumpkin papers that figured in the Alger 
Hiss case. He has accused Mrs. Douglas 
of being a fellow traveler, which she has 
denied vigorously and often. 

If Mrs. Douglas manages to survive 
the charges and is elected to the Senate, 
many Republicans will question the ef- 
fectiveness of the Communist cry as a 
campaign issue. They will begin search- 
ing for a new way to win votes in 1952. 
The California campaign is a clear test. 
Mrs. Douglas has been called names 
with such vehemence that some of her 
old friends have feared to show up for 
parties at her home in Hollywood. 

If Nixon wins, the Communism charge 
may become established as a definite 
part of political campaign tactics and is 
likely to be heard again and again as 
the 1952 presidential campaign struggle 
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JOSEPH HANLEY & GRANDCHILDREN 
A letter changed the New York political picture 


approaches. This test drew oratorical big 
guns from both parties to California. Re- 
publican Senators fought for Nixon. Vice 
President Alben Barkley and _ several 
Cabinet officers made speeches for Mrs. 
Douglas. 

At stake was one of the seven Senate 
seats that the Republicans need to win 
control of that branch of Congress. If 
they fail to win here, their prospects of 
capturing Congress dwindle sharply. 

Any presidential hopes that Governor 
Earl Warren may have also are fastened 
to the outcome of this election. He is 
opposed by James Roosevelt, son of the 
late President, for whom President Tru- 
man has shown little enthusiasm since 
Roosevelt backed Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as a candidate in 1948. 

Here, where the Democrats hold a 
3-to-2 edge over Republicans in registra- 
tions, Warren is making a definite appeal 
to voters of both parties. He has held 
himself clear from the campaign waged 
by Nixon, running on his own record as 
a bipartisan Governor. 

With 5,250,000 registered voters, there 
are 1 million more Democrats than Re- 
publicans. This marginal million of Dem- 
ocrats holds the answer to the election. 
Some politicians say they might easily 
elect Mrs. Douglas, a Democrat, and 
Warren, a Republican. But the outcome 
will remain in doubt until the votes are 
counted. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Pennsylvania now is settling back into 

its historical place in the Republican 

column after a period of dallying with 

top Democratic office holders. Political 

observers think a long-term trend may 
be on that will have an effect on 1952. 
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DEMOCRAT LEHMAN & WIFE 


This year’s election is counted impor- 
tant from that point of view. It involves, 
first of all, a Senate seat, now Democratic, 
one of seven the Republicans must pick 
up if they are to control that chamber. 
Governor James H. Duff, Republican, is 
running for this seat and objective ob- 
servers think he will win with some ease. 

In the Senate, his victory would mean 
the elimination of a top administration 
man, Senator Francis J. Myers, the Dem- 
ocratic whip and supporter of the “Fair 
Deal” program. Replacing him, Duff 
would bring into the Senate a vote that 
would resemble that of Senator Robert 


A. Taft on domestic matters and would 
follow that of 


Senator Arthur H. Van- 


—Plummer from Black Star : 


DEMOCRAT TYDINGS 








denberg on foreign affairs. Duff has 
backed both Taft and Vandenberg fo, 
the Presidency. 

In terms of 1952, several strong pos. 
sibilities are involved. Governor Duff 
would control most of the big Pennsyl. 
vania delegation at the national conven. 
tion. He is not saying what he will do, 
but he could be a candidate himself. He 
will be 69 in that year. His supporters 
point out that President Truman will be 
68. 

The Governor has spoken favorably of 
General Eisenhower and his important 
support might go to him, or, as it did ip 
1948, to Senator Taft, depending upon 
developments. Another possibility is that 
Duff, after helping to nominate a can. 
didate, might accept the vice-presidential 
nomination. 

Figures make the Pennsylvania trend 
obvious. Senator Myers was elected in 
1944 by 23,000 votes and President 
Roosevelt took the State by 105,000. In 
1946 Duff won the Governor’s chair by 
557,000 votes and the present Republicar 
Senator, Edward Martin, ousted a Demo- 
crat by 608,000. In 1948, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey took the State from 
President Truman by 149,000, despite 
the unexpected Truman trend. 

In 60 vears, the Republicans have lost 
only one off-year election in Pennsy!- 
vania and that was in 1934, when Gov- 
ernor George H. Earle, Democrat, was 


elected. Governor Duff has concerted 


labor opposition. His gubernatorial ruv- 
ning mate, former County Judge John $ 
Fine, ran far behind the Governor in the 
primary election, but Duff's popularity is 
accounted sufficient to pull him in, too 
if perhaps narrowly. 

So those who watch such things see a 





REPUBLICAN BUTLER 


Maryland‘s election mystery is regarded as solved 
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trend in Pennsylvania that may make that 
hig State a heavy influence in 1952. 


NEW YORK 

A strange and fast-changing New York 
election campaign finally has stabilized 
to a point at which probable results can 
he discerned. As it now looks: 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman is con- 
sidered virtually a sure thing to stay in 
the Senate. Republicans apparently have 
Jost what once was thought a good fight- 
ing chance to capture one of the seven 
Senate seats they need for control. 

Governor Dewey still may win re- 
election, but there are many hard feel- 
ings within the party. And, from the 
longer range point of view, the Gover- 
nor’s political position may be hurt badly. 

The reason for these shifts is a letter 
written by Lieut. Gov. Joseph R. Hanley, 
Lehman’s opponent in the Senate elec- 
tion, which, on the surface at least, 
seemed to imply these things: 

That Governor Dewey, after an- 
nouncing he would not run for re- 
election, and pledging to support 
Hanley for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation was “drafted” with his own 
active co-operation. 

That Hanley came out of a meet- 
ing with Dewey with assurance that, 
if he would take the Senate nomina- 
tion, his debts would be cleared up 
in 90 days, he would have a State 
pension to supplement his income 
as a Senator, or, if beaten, he would 
be given a job in the State Govern- 
ment by Dewey. 

Democrats have been charging a deal 
was made, perhaps illegally. Dewey and 
Hanley have been equally emphatic in 
their denials and explanations, asserting 


DEMOCRAT MYERS 
An important ‘‘Fair Deal’ 
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REPUBLICAN NIXON 
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DEMOCRAT DOUGLAS 


The results in California will affect the ‘52 campaigns 


that the meeting came after Dewey had 
agreed to run again and also declaring 
that aid in paying off the debts of an 
honest man is crime. Governor 
Dewey pointed out that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had his debts of $200,000 paid 
off to help him enter the race for Gover- 
nor of New York in 1932. 

The fact remains that, in the opinion 
of political appraisers, Hanley’s letter has 
damaged both himself and Dewey. 

There had been previous shifts in this 
unusual campaign. Fearing defeat, Dem- 
ocrats persuaded Mayor William O’Dwy- 
er of New York City to This 
meant a special city election, which al- 


not a 


resign. 


ways brings out a big Democratic vote. 
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REPUBLICAN DUFF 
seat is at stake in Pennsylvania 





Dewey's 
the 


Republicans countered with 
change of mind and decision by 
Governor to run again after all. 

With Dewey in the field, the Republi 
can situation was much strengthened. In 
addition, it was helped by disclosures 
of bribery payments to Brooklyn police 
officials by gamblers. But the Hanley 
letter now has changed all that. 

Any prospect that Governor Dewey 
may be drafted by the 1952 Republican 
National Convention for a third try at 
the Presidency now is almost removed, 
as political experts see it. He is faced 
with enemies in the party, both in New 
York and nationally, who are not likely 
to let the Hanley letter be forgotten. 


BALTIMORE 


A Maryland election mystery now is 
clearing up. Senator Millard E. Tydings, 
Democrat, is considered a 2-to-1 
for re-election, where earlier reports had 
spread that he faced a hard uphill fight 
against John M. Butler, Republican. 

The reports were based on the fact 
that, in the Democratic primary, some 
110,000 more votes were cast in the gu 
bernatorial contest than went to the Sen 
ator in his bid for renomination. The ex- 
planation of this lies in several factors. 

Attention was focused on a hot contest 
for Governor. Sample ballots, which 
many Marylanders take to the polls to 
guide their selections, had not 
marked with a printed “X” for Tydings. 
The Senator did not start campaigning 
until a few days before the election. And 
he was expected to win the nomination 
with ease, which he did. 

After weighing these factors and mak 
ing surveys of the State, political experts 
feel different about the outlook. 


shot 


been 
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Eisenhower-for-President boom 
is rolling, without his help. He 
will be hard to stop at the Re- 
publican Convention in 1952. 

Taft-Warren-Stassen combina- 
tion could block the General, but 
that’s unlikely. Dewey men are 
pushing an Eisenhower band 
wagon. 

Anti - Administration Demo- 
crats might hop aboard, make 
him their choice to capture the 
South and beat Truman. 


By a strange set of circumstances, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the man 
who keeps saying he does not want to 
be president of anything but Colum- 
bia University, is far out in front for 
the Republican nomination a year and 
a half in advance of the 1952 Conven- 
tion. Events are putting the General 
in a position of seeming to fight off 
nomination for the Presidency. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey started 
the latest drive. He announced that he 
would not be a candidate for the nom- 
ination himself and that his support 
would go to General Eisenhower. Re- 


Eisenhower Band Wagon Gets Going 





General Far Out in Front for ‘52 Nomination 


publicans all over the country thought 
they glimpsed a band wagon and began 
to pile aboard. Highly placed Republi- 
cans spoke well of the idea. About half 
of the Republican State Chairmen en- 
dorsed it. No one came out against it. 
The only chill came from Middle Western 
supporters of Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, Californians who want Governor 
Earl Warren, and General Eisenhower 
himself. 

But the campaign is rolling now, gath- 
ering impetus. It will be hard to stop. 
Progressive Republicans all across the 
country are driving hard, especially along 
the Atlantic seaboard and in the Pacific 
Northwest. And Southern Republicans 
are saying that, if the General runs, they 
can split the Solid South wide open. In 
this effort, they are counting on the help 
of discontented Democrats such as former 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina. 

Politicians now rate 
howers chances of winning both the 
nomination and the election as_ better 
than those of any other man in sight. 
They say the General is the only man who 
can prevent his own nomination. This 
might be done by a flat statement that 
he will not run if nominated, would not 
serve if elected. Anything less will cause 
skepticism. 

All realize, however, that there will be 
bitter fighting inside the party before the 


General Eisen- 





CALIFORNIA’S EARL WARREN 
. a coalition of candidates 
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nomination is allowed to go to a map 
who stands outside party circles. For the 
moment, other potential candidates are 
saying little, seeming to acquiesce. Most 
of them are engaged in hot election 
battles for 1950. After the November 7 
voting, the real fighting toward 1952 wil 
begin. 

Three groups inside the party ar 
cool to the Eisenhower movement. Each 
has a candidate of its own. One wants 
Senator Taft. Another favors Governor 
Warren. And there still are some adher- 
ents to the cause of Harold Stassen, 
former Governor of Minnesota, now pres. 
ident of the University of Pennsy]vania 

The Taft forces are strongest «mong 
the opposition. They fought for Senator 
Taft in the national conventions of 194 
and 1948. They backed John W. Bricker 
of Ohio in 1944. Each time, they were 
beaten by the combined opposition of 
the progressives in the party, rallving 
back of the late Wendell Willkie first, 
and, in the next two conventions, swing. 
ing to Thomas E. Dewey. 

In each of these three campaigns, the 
party was beaten. Now the Taft men 
want their candidate to be given a free 
hand to try for the Presidency on what 
they regard as a solid Republican plat- 
form. They argue that the previous losses 
came from having candidates who were 
willing to accept too much of the New 
Deal. They now are ready to fight for 
the nomination of Senator Taft. 

The Senator himself is saying nothing. 
He is fighting for his political life in Ohio, 
target of an all-out drive by labor to take 
his Senate seat away from him. In order 
to make it clear that he is fighting for the 
Senate and not for the Presidency, Sen- 
ator Taft’s men spread word several 
weeks ago that he would not campaign 
for a presidential nomination in 1952. 
But this is no bar to work by his friends. 
The Senator would not turn down the 
nomination if it were offered to him. 

Thus, as the Eisenhower boom rises, it 
is the Taft men in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Missouri who are coolest 
to Dewey's proposal that the General be 
nominated. But the Taft wing of the 
party has been beaten in three successive 
national conventions. 

Governor Warren, vice-presidential 
running mate for Dewey in 1948, is well 


liked by many progressives in the party. f 
If he wins re-election in California this 


year, as most politicians predict, he will 
have strong support in 1952. But advo- 
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MR. EISENHOWER AND HIS ‘NOMINATOR,’ THOMAS DEWEY 
For the General: powerful backing plus tremendous popularity 


cacy of Eisenhower by Dewey tends to 

cut the ground from under Warren. 

It would take a combination of the 
Dewey and Warren forces to beat back 
Taft and give a nomination to Warren. 

f support of the Dewey forces goes to 
Eisenhower, the cause of Warren is all 
but hopeless. 

Mr. Stassen, still striving to make 
himself heard from his sounding board 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
some adherents who are cool to the 
Eisenhower candidacy. He himself issued 
a careful and somewhat enigmatic state- 
ment approving the statesmanship of 
Dewey in withdrawing from the race and 
expressing personal regard for the Gen- 
eral. 

The hopes of Stassen have been crum- 
bling since he aligned himself with the 
faction in Pennsylvania that lost to Gov- 
enor James H. Duff in the hot Pennsyl- 
vania primary this year. Now he can hope 
for little help from his adopted State in 
any campaign for a presidential nomina- 
tion. 

Governor Dewey’s position in the 
party in 1952 now is uncertain. If he 
loses the Governorship in New York, his 
power will decline sharply. But much of 
the organization that was strong enough 
to lift him to two presidential nomina- 
tions still is intact. Most of the men in 
this organization are anti-Taft more than 
they are pro-Dewey. The division be- 
tween pro-Taft and anti-Taft men inside 
the Republican National Committee is 
fairly even. 

This organization will remain inside 
the party whether Dewey fades out of 
the national limelight or not. Many of the 
men in the organization have been build- 
ing plans for a draft-Eisenhower move- 
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ment for months. By the time the 1952 
Convention comes, they can have many 
State delegations ready to leap for the 
Eisenhower band wagon at the first drum- 
beat. 

A combination of the Warren, Taft 
and Stassen forces might be big enough 
to split the Convention and slow down 
the Eisenhower drive. But such a com- 
bination would hard to obtain. A 
broad gap stands between the Warren 
forces, on the one side, and the Taft men, 
on the other. It grows out of the pro- 
gressive leanings of the one and the con- 
servative position of the other. It has 
been steadily widening since the early 
1940s. It would be hard to bridge. 


be 


The Solid South. Adding impetus 
to the Eisenhower drive is the hope of 
splitting the Solid South. The lines there 
were broken in 1948 by the States’ Rights 
drive. States’ Righters have been driven 
out of power in several Southern States 
now, but the feeling still is strong against 
President Truman. Many think that Gen 
eral Eisenhower is the right man to crack 
the South for the Republicans. He was 
born: in Texas, and he has never been 
closely tied to any party. 

In South Carolina, Mr. 
in the process of being elected Governor, 
harbors an intense dislike for 
Truman. Byrnes might be 
lead the Eisenhower drive in the South. 
Some Republicans say that they might 
win as many as six Southern States, in 
cluding Texas, if the General were the 
candidate. The hope that this might be 
used as a path to a two-party system in 
the South is causing many Republicans in 
the Taft wing of the party to think seri 
ously about the Eisenhower candidacy. 

General Eisenhower stands far out 
in front of any other Republican in the 
polls. Three times as many Republicans 
want him for a candidate as want Taft or 
Dewey or Stassen, and seven times as 
many as want Warren. The Gallup Poll 
says that four times as many independent 
voters favor the General as 
other Republican. This fact is 
Republican opposition to tl 

In 1952, it will 
since a Republican sat in the White 
House. Many Republicans are desperate 
enough to go outside the party to find a 
candidate who might win. It now looks 
as if they had their finger on General 
Eisenhower. The General could end up 
in the White House. 


Byrnes, now 


President 


expected to 


favor 
melting 


any 


e General 
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BYRNES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
. . . @ two-party South? 
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2 YEARS’ SERVICE FOR ALL YOUTHS? 


New Draft Would Take Even Disabled 


Two years in uniform for all 
teen-agers now is a prospect. 
Idea is to forget Selective Service 
and call up all young men. 

Early marriages, physical 
handicaps won't get them off. 
Exemptions would be few and 
far between under this plan. 

Planners want to give every 
boy out of high school a hitch in 
the armed forces or training for 
a key job in wartime. 


Life for almost every youth finish- 
ing high school is to be very different, 
though less uncertain, if Congress ap- 
proves plans now being shaped for 
drafting defense man power. 

Selective Service, under those plans, 
will be ended. There will be no more 
selecting of draftees, no more uncertain- 
ty about who might be called and who 
may escape a call to military service. 

UMT, universal military training, will 
be forgotten. UMT was a plan to give 
all youths six months of military training 
between the ages of 18 and 21, but did 
not involve actual service in the armed 
forces. 

UMS, universal military service, is the 
new wrinkle, one designed to take the 
place of a selective draft and of UMT, 
as a means of drafting all youths for 
service either in the armed forces or in 
home-front training camps. 

Universal service, if approved in the 
form now taking shape, will require 
every youth upon leaving high school, 
or by the age of 20, to serve in uniform 
for one or two years, the actual time pe- 
riod to be decided by Congress. Most 
young men will go into the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps, not into a 
training group with no particular service 
connection. The rest will be trained in- 
tensively for civil defense or technical 
war-industry jobs. 

Qualifications for military service will 
be changed drastically if that system is 
adopted. Many youths, who would not 
be qualified physically for the armed 
forces under present regulations, would 
find themselves in noncombatant jobs in 
the Army, Navy or Air Force. Others, 
who are physically fit for combat duty 
by present standards, sometimes would 
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be trained instead for wartime jobs in 
defense industry. The idea is to use a 
portion of the able-bodied man power 
for essential home-front jobs, and to use 
the partially disabled in many cases for 
rear-area jobs in the armed forces. 
Volunteering for military service, 
meanwhile, would end. Every youth, 
upon reaching military age, would serve 
or be disqualified for service because of 
his essential civilian M-Day job, so that 
there would be no basis for volunteers. 
Re-enlistment, however, would be 
open to those who have seen military 
service. Provision would be made in this 
way for career men in the armed forces. 
Deferments would be eliminated, or 
nearly so. Most of the physically handi- 
capped would be drafted, then trained 
for military or industrial jobs within their 
capabilities. Student deferments, now be- 
ing granted to college youths for a full 
school year, would cease. Hardship de- 
ferments would be few. Only the bed- 





ridden and insane could be certain of 
deferment. 

That’s the outlook, as plans for unj. 
versal service are being drawn at this 
time. UMS, if accepted, will grow from 
the need for drastic change in the present 
draft system in order to get man power 
for a 3-million-man military force, plus 
trained man power for civil defense and 
war industry. The plan, in outline, js 
sponsored by Senator Lyndon Johnson 
(Dem.), of Texas, chairman of the pre. 
paredness subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. It is favored 
by Representative Carl Vinson (Dem.), 
of Georgia, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. President 
Truman has gone over the plan and 
favors it in principle. The military serv- 
ices are backing the plan, in its broad 
outline, although some services would 
like to keep the volunteering principle. 

Opposition to the plan, however, al- 
ready is being felt and is to grow. Polit- 
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DRAFTEES: THE RAW MATERIAL 
Under UMS, the man-power pool would be larger 
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ical repercussions from parents of teen- 
aged youths are being studied by mem- 
bers of Congress. Colleges are certain to 
be hurt for the first two vears, once the 
plan is in effect. It was their opposition 
that, in large part, kept the universal- 
training idea down in the past. Employ- 
ers, too, often are to be opposed to the 
plan as a means of tightening further the 
already tight labor market. And there is 
the fear that a universal draft would put 
too much power over the economy in 
military hands. 

What the planners are up against is 
a decision to double the man-power 
strength of the armed forces and provide 
trained men for home-front jobs. while 
operating under a draft system that was 
designed for neither purpose. The present 
pool of A-1, draftable youths numbers 
fewer than 1.5 million men. Need is for 
at least that many men to expand the 
armed forces to 3-million-man size, plus 
a yearly turnover of about 800,000 men 
for the armed services alone. The result 
is that, as expansion starts, Reservists are 
being called up to furnish most of the 
needed military man power, while the 
draft takes some youths and leaves others 
who are equally able but are deferable 
under the present system. No one can be 
certain when and if he will be called up. 








And no youths are being trained especial- 
ly for wartime civilian positions in in- 
dustry and home-defense units. 

How it will work in practice. if Con- 
gress goes along with the universal serv- 
ice idea, can best be shown by a few ex- 
amples. Take these cases: 

A youth of 19, just out of high school, 
would be called up in July, given a 
thorough qualification and —as- 
signed to the Army as a recruit. After 
basic training, he might be shipped over- 
seas—there are to be no restrictions such 
as were planned under UMT. He would 
complete his tour of active duty, say, in 
two vears, then be released with a Re- 
serve status that he must keep for an- 
other three to five vears. Then, at 21, he 
could begin his college training and ex- 
pect to be graduated when he is 25. His 
would be a typical case, as the plan is 


test, 


being drawn now. 

Another youth, also 19 and with the 
same general qualifications, would be 
called up and assigned to a specialized 
training unit. He would spend the same 
amount of time getting the basic know- 
how to become a key man in a wartime 
munitions industry. He, too, would have 
a reserve status after discharge at 21 
and be free to begin his college or pro- 


fessional career at that time. 
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AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS’ TRAINING 
For others, there would be work in war industries 
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A disabled youth, who lost a leg in 
an auto accident, would be called up at 
the same time if the plan is accepted. 
He might be assigned to the Army’s 
Quartermaster Corps, a Navy desk job, 
or a civil-defense training unit. But he 
still would have to put in a like amount 
of service time. 

A married man, or one with other 
dependents, could look for no deferment 
under the proposed plan. He could ex- 
pect, instead, the same rate of 
military pay, plus some dependency al- 
lowance. 

A youth of 24, not called by Selective 
Service and too old for the normal uni 
versal service call, would remain 
ject to call. Chances are that 
vouths, the 8 million now of draft age, 
would be gone over thoroughly 
any new system is put into effect. 

A science student, who began his col- 
lege training early and is a junior or 
senior by the time he reaches UMS age, 
also would be subject to call under the 
framework of the proposed plan. But 
whether he would be returned to school 
to complete his specialized education is 
one of the questions being worked out 
by the planners now. 

A veteran now of draft age is certain 
to be safe from a recall to active duty 
under the system. He is in some danger 
now, with a possibility of change in the 
draft regulations forced by the shortage 
of eligible men. But, 
service, both the shortage of man power 


normal 


sub- 


these 


before 


under universal 
and the danger of his being called back 
are to be eliminated, if the plan prevails. 

A Reservist, however, is not likely to 
find his status changed by the adontion 
of universal service. Experienced officers 
and still 
form the nucleus of each new unit in the 
expanded services, so that the recall of 
Reservists will almost certainly continue 
at the currently planned rate. 

From these examples, the individual 
youth can get a good idea of his future 
under universal service now, before 
details are worked out and announ 
That announcement is due from Se 
Johnson’s subcommittee just after the 
elections, by mid-November. The commit- 
tee’s bill is scheduled to be presented on 
January 3, returns 
1951, and is earmarked for early debate 
in both houses. 

Whether this 
will get the approval of Congress, ‘io 
ever, remains to be seen. Some modi ‘ica- 
tion of the present draft system is « 
ly called for, if defense man poye: is 
to keep pace with the planned rai of 
remobilization. But opposition to the icea 
of drafting all youths of college age is 
certain to be powerful. The decision, 
whatever it is, must come in the months 
just ahead. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD IN KOREA 


A Telephone Interview With 


SYNGMAN RHEE 


President, Republic of Korea 





a 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The job of reuniting and gov- 
erning Korea now is being taken over by 
Syngman Rhee, the President of the Republic of 
Korea, whose Government was driven from its 
capital, Seoul, when the Communists launched 
their attack from the North in June. 

How does President Rhee intend to govern 
north of the 38th parallel? How long will Ameri- 
can troops be stationed in his country? What 
does Korea need to get a fresh start as a friend of 
the West at the threshold of Russia in Asia? A 
few hours after overseas telephone lines were re- 
stored to battered Seoul, the editors of U.S. News 
& World Report called President Rhee and asked 
him these and other questions. That conversation 
is the interview presented on these pages. 





see 


SYNGMAN RHEE, now 75, began his fight for Ko- 
rean independence in 1895—a campaign that once 
led to a Japanese prison and finally forced him 
to flee his homeland. For years he traveled the 
world, pleading the case of Korea. Much of the 
time he spent in the United States. 

After World War II he returned to Korea and 
immediately became the center of South Korea's 
campaign for independence and union. He was 
elected President of the Republic of Korea in 
1948 in an election ignored by Russia and boy- 
cotted by Communists. Forced to flee south by 
the war, his capital was restored to him person- 
ally by General Douglas MacArthur when Com- 
munist resistance collapsed in South Korea last 
month. 











(By Overseas Telephone 
Between Seoul and Washington) 


Q What will it cost to rebuild Korea, does any- 
body know, Mr. President? 

A The amount necessary is enormous. It will be 
impossible to make a full estimate until after Korea 
is fully liberated and the war is over. The current 
estimate of destruction, including buildings heavily 
damaged but not entirely destroyed, ranges from 35 
to 65 per cent. This is entirely a tentative estimate, 
subject to later revisions as surveys can be made. 

Whatever the amount is, it is staggering, and with- 
out our friends in the United Nations we cannot hope 
to repair and restore it in less than many generations. 

Q Can Korea ever pay for the reconstruction that 
must be done? 

A Like any nation after such a holocaust, Korea 
would be hard put to it to rebuild the essentials of 
normal life without outside assistance in any brief 
space of time. Like other nations, given peace and 
time over generations, I am sure we could rebuild 
and replace the damage. 

But Koreans hope that members of the United Na- 
tions will find it possible to give us assistance so that 
this period of recovery will be shortened. Even be- 
fore the war, the ECA program was a must for us— 
such a program seems even more essential now. I feel 
sure a quickly restored Korea will be helpful not only 
to all Koreans, but also to all peoples who are in fear 


of aggression and who may have to stand up to it as : 


we did. 
Q Can Korea become a model 
country? 


“Point Four’ 


A Korea is the only independent nation in Asia ff 
which so far has faced up to the Communist menace, F 
has resisted it, and whose resistance was so well con- F 
ceived and based on the loyalties of its citizens that 
the Communists found armed aggression the only 


way to try to overthrow the state. 

Even then, they found a united Government, 2 
united people and a devoted Army. With this, I think 
everyone will agree Korea can be a model. 

Q Were most South Korean cities destroyed? 


A No. But many were badly damaged. We accept 


this damage, however, as a necessary hazard of wat. 
Had we wished to, we could have maintained our 
cities intact by surrendering to the Communists. We 
preferred to fight for our freedom. 

But most of the Communists have been destroyed 
and we look forward to the time when our whole 
country—however damaged by those world criminals, 
the Communists—will be one united country. It is far 
better to have freedom and unity with the ravages of 
war than peace with slavery. 

Q Must these cities be rebuilt? 

A They will be rebuilt—just as in time the cities 
destroyed in other parts of the world by war eventu- 
ally are rebuilt. These cities are the beloved life of 
their inhabitants. 
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Q What plans do you have for new industries? 
A We are waiting to be able to assess the degree of 
damage to old industries before we can plan new ones. 
Q Can the Korean Army handle the guerrillas? 
A Certainly we can. We handled them so well by 








destroying most of the guerrillas last year that the 
' only way the Communists could figure out to try to 
| overthrow the Republic was to wage open war upon 
» it Our Army is well experienced in rooting guerrillas 
» out of mountain lairs and destroying them. 
» Q What has become of the North Korean Army in 
© South Korea? 

A The United Nations forces, including those of the 
) Republic of Korea, are engaged in mopping them up. 
) We have created a new division solely charged with 
; that mission, and various United States and Philip- 
| pine units are also active in that same way. 
> Q Is Communism as popular as it once was? 

A That sounds like an attempt at humor. Com- 
| munism was never very popular in Korea. But what- 
’ ever popularity it ever had has been destroyed by the 
© conduct of the Communists themselves when they 
occupied a portion of this country. For example, peo- 


» ple who remained in Seoul hate the Communists even 


© more than those who went south. 
Q Would you outlaw the Communist Party? 
» A Of course. In effect it is already outlawed under 
' our National Security Act, which prohibits conspir- 
acy against the state and prescribes proper penalties. 
The Communist Party is devoted to the undermin- 
hing and the overthrow of any and every non-Com- 
munist state. We are still at war with Communist 
§ forces which have endeavored by every possible 
means to overthrow our Republic, to destroy our 
liberties and to sell our people to a foreign power. 
These are criminal acts, and their committers will 
bbe treated as criminals, not as good citizens. The 
dupe, the ordinary citizen who was misled by them, 
| however, will not be harmed. 

Q According to many reports, the South Korean 
| Government is not popular either in North or South. 
| What is the reason for such reports? 

A We have enemies. But we have more friends than 
enemies. Some of our enemies are organized. Their 
propaganda is effective. There are factional groups in 
the United States who spread false stories. 

We will invite a United Nations commission to 

i come, to observe and to judge by the actual facts rath- 
Ser than by falsified stories. Wherever the Republic 
fof Korea Army goes, people rejoice. 
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—Wide World 


PRESIDENT RHEE 


Q What is your attitude toward the United Nations 
directive concerning elections and so on? 

A We have not received any official confirmation. 
We are waiting for the full interpretation. We must 
hold off, since much depends on interpretation. But 
an independent Korea was established on May 10, 
1948, and recognized by the United Nations. How 
could we establish another independent Korea? 

The war was to unify Korea. When the war is over, 
the country will automatically be united. The United 
Nations has no reason to insist on controlling North 
Korea until the elections. It would be all right if the 
United Nations directive added—‘“‘a U. N. commis- 
sion to observe and assist in North Korean elections.” 
Otherwise, the Communists will propagandize, “Your 
government was established by a foreign power.” 

Q But, if the United Nations insists on carrying out 
the directions, what will you do? 

A We will accept any resolution or plan by the 
United Nations. But the point I want to make clear is 


(Continued on page 28) 
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that the U. N. merely should assist. Communists 
are saying the Republic of Korea is a puppet. Now 
the U. N. commission says it will come out to set 
up a government in North Korea and hold elec- 
tions. The Communists will say this is not a Ko- 
rean government. 

Q Haven't you already sent administrators into 
North Korea? 

A In liberated towns and villages in the North, 
our Army and police are establishing security and 
order. We appointed five governors for North Ko- 
rean provinces at the same time governors were 
appointed for the South. These five governors and 
their administrations are going north. We have no 
intention of imposing these governors on the peo- 
ple. We say they are merely temporary. 

The Army and police will get a consensus of 
opinion. If these governors are acceptable to the 
people, then they will be formally appointed. If the 
people say the North and South should have a 
general election, it will be carried out. 

Q How will people express their views on elec- 
tions? 

A In various. ways. The governors will go 
around and some of our people will go up there to 
find out what the people want. 

Q Youth groups are going north, too, aren't 
they? Why is that? 

A Korean youth groups were the strongest or- 
ganizations fighting Communists in the South. 
These youths are going north to make the situation 
clear—so people can understand the situation. The 
youth groups are going up there to organize North 
Korean youths to protect their homes. 

Q Who are these youth groups? 

A Before the Communist attack we realized 
that a 100,000-man Army was insufficient. But 
American advisers and others insisted it would 
interfere with reconstruction and economy to have 
a 300,000-man Army as we wanted. So we decided 
to have a 200,000-man national guard. The biggest 
youth group—the Northwest Youth League—was 
organized by refugees from the North. Army of- 
ficers sent them to towns and villages to recruit 
people from the youth groups for the militia. 
They are associated with our national defense 
ministry in a way. 

Q Has the United Nations command approved 
sending these people North? 

A I don’t know whether the United Nations com- 
mand must approve. So far, it hasn’t objected. 

Q How long should United Nations forces re- 
main in Korea? 

A We welcome the United Nations Army. We 
are not anxious to get it out. But, as far as war is 
concerned, it is all over. The Republic of Korea 
Army, police and people’s organizations can take 
care of the rest. 

Q What do vou intend to do about land reform? 

A We were beginning land reform in the South 
when the war began. This land-reform law will be 








extended to the North. We will do nothing about it 
during harvest this year. But next year we will take 
away the land given to tenants and return it to the 
landlords. 

The landlords will be permitted to keep only 
what they can cultivate and will be obliged to 
sell the remainder to the Government. 

Q Here in America there have been some iin- 
pressions that the South Korean Government mxy 
not represent the popular will because of election 
reversals just before war began. Could you say 
something about that? 

A The idea that our Government does not reflect 
the popular will is all wrong because we are the 
Government elected by the popular will and sup- 
ported by all the democrats. During this Commii- 
nist uprising there has been no sign of sabotage or 
anything against the Government. 

Q And the South Korean armies fighting :n 
North Korea are absolutely under the control ard 
authority of your Government, aren't they? 

A Yes. And besides, they are also under the con- 
trol of the United Nations command. 

Q But they are loyal to the South Korean Gov- 
ernment? 

A Of course. 

Q Will the South Korean Army be received wit/ 
enthusiasm in North Korea? 

A The best way to prove that would be to let th 
U.N. commission. go and observe whether th 
North Koreans are interested in co-operating in 
support of the Republic of Korea Government or 
not—they can find out. 

Some Korean-Americans have been going around 
saying that the Korean Government is not the 
people’s government. Other Americans at high 
levels should not be influenced by them but should 
judge the thing by how the Koreans feel. There are 
some Communists who, for political reasons, aré 
trying to create the wrong impression abroad 
Loyal Koreans are in the overwhelming majority in 
North Korea and only a few pro-Communists are 
trying to discredit our Government. 

Q Are you looking forward to a 
country? 

A Some people talk about unifying Korea. The 
unity is there already. There will be unification as 
soon as the Communists are out of the way and the 
Soviet Union is out of the way. 

Korea was never divided in all its history. It was 
divided by a foreign power. It is when the foreign 
power and its puppets are out.of the way that we 
can establish unification. 

Q How long do you think the fighting in the 
North will last? 

A As long as necessary to liberate the North. 

Q How are you standing up under all the strain? 

A We have to stand up. And I want to thank all 
the people in America with all my spirit and heart. 
Our people are all very grateful to them because of 
their aid in a very bad situation. 
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Radicals are moving up in 
‘Britain, showing Labor Party 
gains, winning “‘left wing” con- 
cessions from the Socialist 
Government. 

How strong are they? Is Brit- 
gin pulling away from U.S., 
veering to Russia’s side a bit? 
What happens if war comes? 
' Here Charles H. Kline, Asso- 
‘ciate Editor in London for U.S. 
News & World Report, examines 
‘the current trend in Britain to 
"show what it means to Ameri- 
"cans, answering many of the 
‘questions being asked. 










LONDON 


| There’s been a lot of talk about “‘left 
§ wing’ Socialists in Britain lately. Are 
» “left wing’’ ideas gaining ground? 
| The outright Communists are probably 
} losing strength. But the non-Communist 
§ leftists have an important nuisance value. 
) They have to be reckoned with politically. 
» What do they want? 
| They would like to see the world made 
Fup of superwelfare states. They want a 
sort of leveling down—certainly a capital 
i levy everywhere—in which there would 
§ be a tight ceiling against gaining new 
wealth and a firm floor against poverty, 
}with the means of production and dis- 
| tibution under the control—if not the 
ownership—of the government. 
| Their slogans would be “soak the rich” 
j and “share the wealth.” The idea is, if you 
§ can't have your boss’s house you can burn 
jitdown and use the land for a public 
§ park. 
What do these people think about 

» America? 
= Among the left-wing Socialists it is 
§ politically useful to shout that “Wall 

Street” actually runs the U.S., and that 
Americans are unstable and immature. 
There was a lot of such talk recently at 

the annual convention of the Labor 
Party at Margate. 

What keeps that feeling alive? 

= Well, the British are acutely sensitive 
S about the No. 1 standing of the U.S. in 
the world. It’s really only human nature 
§ for them to dislike the fact that Britain’s 
power in the world has declined. Even 
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Reported from LONDON 


cultured classes feel that the Americans 
have too much authority and, so far, too 
little responsibility. 

Often the feeling in Britain is a mixture 
of envy and frustration. That’s pretty 
good soil in which to breed prejudice. 

What are some of the arguments 
being heard? 

The rabble rousers say the U.S. wants 
to gobble up Asia, to grab real estate 
everywhere, to make Britain a U.S. pup- 
pet, to dictate to the whole world. You 


HERBERT MORRISON AND PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 


U.S. LOSING GROUND IN BRITAIN? 


knows that in 1948, when the Berlin 
blockade was serious, he was the 
who enthusiastically wanted American 
bombers in Britain in case Russia should 
start a war. But, when the younger Social- 
ists tax Bevin about the U.S., he takes 
an apologetic line—says that the U.S. is 
modeling herself after British Socialism 
faster than America realizes. 

That is a common Socialist argument 
here—that the brand of capitalism oper- 
ating in the U.S. already has been altered 


one 


ii. « 


Left-wing pressures come from younger party members 


can even hear a ridiculous cry that Ameri- 
can bombers are based in Britain as the 
price the country has to pay for Marshall 
Plan aid. 

Do the top men in the Government 
talk that way? 

No. The Big Three—Clement Attlee, 
the Prime Minister; Herbert Morrison, 
his Deputy, and Ernest Bevin, Foreign 
Minister—are relatively moderate. But 
they are getting along in years. Their 
average age is nearly 67. Many of the 
younger men who lean to the left feel 
they have only a few years to wait. 

How do the Big Three feel about the 
U. S.? 

Mr. Bevin, for example, likes America 
in a curious sort of way. Privately, he 





by Government intervention more than 
Americans think. The Socialists regard 
such things as TVA, shipping and _air- 
mail subsidies, and so on, as examples of 
a basic trend in America. 

Are they going ahead with Socialism? 

Certainly. The steel industry is next. 
It is going into Government ownership 
before long. 

What do the Socialists feel they offer 
that U. S. capitalism doesn’t? 

The British claim that their Socialism 
is a more certain guarantee of full em- 
ployment than the American system. 
They stick closely to the idea that Social- 
ism alone can iron out the “peaks” and 
“valleys” of boom-and-bust cycles. Also, 
they prize their concept of “security” 
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ANEURIN BEVAN 
For U.S. capitalism: distrust 


above free-enterprise opportunities. 

How do they explain price rises 
under Government ownership? 

They haven't been able to make any 
fully convincing explanation. About all 
they can do is what one of their spokes- 
men did recently—he argued that the in- 
creases in the price of state-owned elec- 
tricity have been less than price rises 
in privately owned services. 

What do they feel they get through 
Government ownership that they can’t 
get from private ownership? 

The root argument is that basic indus- 
tries must be fully responsive to over-all 
planning. 

Who leads the leftist Socialists? 

Undoubtedly Aneurin Bevan is the 
strongest leader. He is the manager of 
socialized medicine in Britain. He detests 
Communism as much as he distrusts 
U.S. capitalism. 

Bevan, at 52, is the closest thing to 
the late Huey Long yet developed 
abroad. He has self-assured ideas of his 
own and about Britain’s bargaining power 
in the world. And he seems to have a 
sincere admiration for the American labor 
leader, Walter Reuther. Bevan was born 
in a coal-mining family and he hates the 
privileged. He thinks constantly in terms 
of more and more social security. 

Does the left wing see him as the next 
Prime Minister? 

No. Not right away. Not tomorrow— 
but maybe the day after tomorrow. Some 
think there will be a defeat of the Labor 
Party before the extremists. finally come 
to power. The whole thing is highly 
speculative, of course. 

Is that a warning to U. S. investors? 

American businessmen have to be very 
sure they can do something better than 
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local businessmen before they venture 
in Britain. Also, they have to be thick- 
skinned and patient about red tape. A 
boss like Bevan would make things 
tougher, but, as long as Britain has siz- 
able overseas investments of her own, the 
Government will go on approving dollar 
remittance of dividends earned in Britain. 

Does all this mean the British, rela- 
tively, prefer Russia to America? 

Nothing of that sort. Even the leftists 
are disillusioned about Russia and the 
Moscow brand of Communism. But, of 
course, there are several steps between 
that feeling and any actual eagerness for 
fighting the Russians. 

Where does Russia stand with most 
Britons? 

Russia’s stock has fallen sharply since 
1945. Russia has just about exhausted the 
good will built up in wartime—not en- 
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tirely, but just about. Back in 1941 and 
1942, Mrs. Winston Churchill, as a fund 
raiser, found so much gratitude for Rus- 
sia’s having diverted German bombing 


away from Britain that people were en-’ 


thusiastic in sending gifts to Russian 
troops. That wouldn't be true today, in 
any sense. 

What would the British do in a war 
between Russia and the U. S.? 

The British would fight. They'd resist 
Russia. They might hesitate in a situation 
where they thought the U.S. started the 
war—but, if they did hesitate, it probably 
would be for only a short time. The idea 
of British “neutrality” is a false idea. 
Realistically, of course, Britain couldn’t 
feed herself if the U.S. controlled the 
seas in wartime. 

What does Britain think about atomic 
warfare? 
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The country is divided. At least half 
of the British question the validity 
any war with atomic bombs. The wor 
ingman remembers the severity of ¢op. 
ventional German bombs too well to jy. 
vite atomic bombardment from Russi, 
The extremists play on those fears, 

Can the United States rely on Britain 
to rearm? 

Probably. But the leftists insist thy 
rearmament be made palatable to the; 
—that is, that it not cause any sharp sx 
rifices in living standards. As a result, the 
pace of rearmament may not be so rapj 
as the U.S. would like. 

What about American aid to Britain? 

Not only the leftists, but probably ; 
majority of the British feel that thei 
sacrifices in wartime deserved all the 
postwar aid they got. One officia! Social 
ist argument is that Britain passes along 
to other countries about the equivalen 
of what she receives from the U.S. That 
of course, ignores the fact that man 
goods and services are available only fy 
dollars. 

The whole picture is different from the 
impression tourists get, isn’t it? 

Yes it is, but that’s natural. The Britis 
standard of courtesy and _ politeness j 
one of the highest in the world. Ant 
Americanism is not expressed in rudenes 
to casual summer visitors. But that i 
hardly an apt measurement of how th 
British feel. 

Does the U. S. have friends in Britain 
genuinely devoted to Americans? 

Yes. Of course. Lots of them. Thos 
who don’t like Americans—even if ]umpel 
with all those who are indifferent—ven 
definitely represent a minority. For ever 
firm enemy the U.S. has, there are fou 
or five real friends, probably more. 
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THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


SAIGON....PARIS....LONDON....NEW DELHI.... 








>> Communists in Indo-China are suddenly having things all their way. French 
reverses are unexpected and serious. As people in Saigon see the situation..... 
Half of Indo-China, the northern half, is in immediate danger. French have 


already lost control of a border area as big as Connecticut. More reverses are 








to be expected. Expectation is Communists will conquer most of North Indo-China 





this winter, leaving the French no more than a beachhead around Hanoi, if that. 
Open intervention by China, by Chinese Communist troops, is not expected. 








U.S. troops aren't expected, either. What U.S. is doing is to give Indo-China 





top priority in shipments of arms, planes, other supplies totaling upward of 400 
million dollars' worth. U.S. bombers, French hope, will check the Communists. 





Guess, based on Korea, is that Russia won't send in Soviet planes in reply. 
Peace through a deal? There's some talk of it, between French and Ho Chi 





Minh, the Communist leader, but it's not likely. French tried it once, found it 
didn't work. Full independence, to give natives more to fight for, isn't likely, 
Outlook for France in Indo- 





either. France wants to hang on to Indo-China. 
China is bleak, though. At best, Indo-China is to remain a liability for France. 





>> One reason for French reverses is that Ho changed his brand of warfare. 
It's frontal attack now, not just guerrilla action. French weren't ready 





for it at outposts near Chinese border. Ho threw in 20,000 men, trained and 
armed in China, against outposts held by no more than 3,500 each. Now French are 
trying to defend the rice bowl in Northern Indo-China against frontal attack, 
while defending themselves against guerrilla attacks in the rest of the country. 
Ho's program appears to be: To take North this winter, South next winter. 





Geography favors Ho. French can't reinforce North except by sea. Ho has cut 


roads. He now controls much of coast, as well as most of border next to China. 





To make matters worse: France, in effect, is fighting pretty much alone. 
Natives want independence. They don't put their hearts into fighting for France. 





U.S., in theory favoring independence, at same time wants to halt Communisn, 
keep Soviet power from spreading. U.S. hopes arms aid will turn the tide. So the 
U.S. puts one foot in Indo-China. But it's not at all sure that will be enough. 


>> In Paris, as Parliament reconvenes, brightest spot is news from Washington. 
U.S. gift of more than 2 billion dollars in arms aid tends to offset bad news 
from Indo-China, gives the French Government some chance to control Parliament. 

That was one reason for the U.S. announcement at this time. 

U.S., it may now occur to the average Frenchman, is going all out to prop 
up France in both Europe and Asia. If the will to fight depends on having arms 
to fight with, French will to fight may be stronger in another year. 

(over) 





WORLDGRAM--~ (Continued) 


Concretely, U.S. arms aid means 10 more French divisions equipped and ready 
to fight in Western Europe by the end of 1951. Aid to Indo-China is extra. 

In addition: French military budget for 1951 is to go up, but deficit is to 
come down. U.S. aid is the explanation. What French don't get is unlimited 
dollars with which French industry can produce arms, increase its profits. 








>> Britain's Labor Cabinet, changing top planners, isn't to change its plans. 
Resignation of Sir Stafford Cripps as Chancellor of the Exchequer was really for 
reasons of health, not politics. Hugh Gaitskell, replacing Cripps, is to follow 
Cripps policies, subject to Cabinet approval. Don't expect big policy shifts. 
What the change does is to put a younger, healthy man in a spot that ranks 
in importance with foreign affairs. Gaitskell, though, as a younger man, prewar 
professor of economics, won't dominate Cabinet as Cripps sometimes tended to. 











>> U.S. attempts to understand the Oriental mind are bogging down in the case 
of Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India. Mystery is whose side Nehru is on. 

As you look at the record....Nehru votes against aggression, but balks when 
it comes to putting up troops. He's against Communist imperialism, but not to the 
point of irritating Russia. He's for rehabilitating Korea, but not for Indian 
membership in the commission doing the job. He's strong for the United Nations, 
whose job is peace, but against a U.N. Army with which to enforce the peace. 

As far as the U.S. is concerned, Nehru is both for and against it in Korea, 
for more U.S. economic aid in Asia, but against U.S. policies on China, Formosa, 
Indo-China. At _one moment, Nehru appears to be firmly on U.S. side. Moment 
later, however, U.S. finds Nehru has vanished in a fog of words difficult for 
Western minds to penetrate. U.S., wanting to help Asia, is just a bit baffled. 




















>> In New Delhi, Western diplomats who have known Nehru for years make these 
points by way of clarification: Nehru's first problem is to stay in office in a 
country that has had self-rule for only three years, that is overpopulated and 
impoverished, beset by religious tensions. Nehru's second problem involves his 
biggest neighbor, Communist China. He has either to get along with China, or to 
fight it. He's for getting along with it, as the only course for India to take. 

In other words....Nehru is a politician. He has to be to stay in office. 
As a politician, he has to reflect sentiment in India, which is suspicious of 
all Western powers, opposes Communism but has no stomach for war with China. 

So you find Nehru siding with U.S. at times, but only up to a point, and 
then apparently siding with Russia. Chances are he won't side definitely with 
either U.S. or Russia if he can avoid it. U.S. really can't count on hin. 

Actually, Nehru's prominence tends to conceal the fact that India is not a 
strong power, but a weak one in terms of economic and military strength. Point 
is that Nehru has come to be spokesman for much of Asia. That's his importance. 

Understanding Nehru, however, is not always easy. Diplomats in New Delhi 
find it helps to recall that he's a non-Communist politician next door to China. 




















>> In the U.S.-Soviet wooing of Iran..... 

U.S. aid is flowing faster, but in small chunks. First, there was the loan 
by the Export-Import Bank of 25 million dollars. Now, Iran is named as the first 
country to get Point Four aid -- the Truman program of technical help. Total 
money involved, however, is only $500,000. Soviet trade deal may overshadow it. 
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IF COMMUNISTS ATTACK FORMOSA— 


Truman Policy Shifts the Defense to U.N. 


Formosa is not to be a U. S. de- 
fense problem. 

U.S. Navy will stay on duty 
around Chiang Kai-shek’s island 
as long as Korea is hot. That may 
mean through 1950. 

But the aim is to pull away, 
turn Formosa over to the United 
Nations, let others decide what 
to do if Communists attack. 


The United States now has a plan 
for Formosa. The strategic island, a 
hot issue in world and U.S. politics, 
becomes a United Nations problem. 
That is the official view. This country, 
on its own, is not going to war over 
Formosa. 

A month before the Wake Island meet- 
ing between President Truman and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, the Formosa issue 
split U.S. leaders. General MacArthur 
had said that the U.S., in its own de- 
fense, must keep the island out of the 
hands of Russia’s allies. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson’s view was that war over 
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Yellow Sea 


Formosa should not be risked with Com- 
munist China. 

President Truman decided to let the 
United Nations worry about Formosa 
after the Korean war ends. General Mac- 
Arthur was advised of this before their 
meeting, and Formosa was not discussed 
by them. But future policy of the U.S. 
is geared to this decision. 

Responsibility for Formosa, now oc- 
cupied by 500,000 Nationalist Chinese 
troops, thus is handed to the 60 United 
Nations. In return, U.S. officials say, the 
U.S. is pledged to accept the decision of 
the majority even if it should give the 
island to the Chinese Communists. 

This vear, U.S. warships will probably 
continue to guard the island against at- 
tack from the Communist mainland. 
President Truman, acting for the U.S. 
alone, ordered the Navy to “neutralize” 
Formosa at the start of the Korean war. 
But, in the United Nations Assembly at 
Lake Success, the U.S. is preparing for 
the recall of these warships. 

The Assembly, by a vote of 42 to 7, is 
taking up the question of what to do 
about ormosa, as proposed by the U.S. 
delegation. Assembly procedure is slow; 
a decision on Formosa may not be reached 
until September, 1951. 
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By next vear, U.S. officials say, this 
country can take its warships away from 
Formosa on the ground that the island 
has become the United Nations’ respon- 
sibility. The Assembly may call on other 
countries to provide naval forces for the 
Formosa patrol. Or, according to officials 
at Lake Success, the mere fact that the 
Assembly has taken up the Formosa ques- 
tion may be enough to warn Communist 
China that an attack on the island will 
mean war with the United Nations, in- 
cluding the U.S., as when North Korean 
Communists attacked the South. 

China’s Communists, like Korea’s Com- 
munists, may risk war. U.S. military 
leaders, however, believe that Peiping 
will not risk war with the United Nations 
particularly now that forces of the United 
Nations in North Korea are within strik- 
ing distances of Manchuria, the indus- 
trial heart of China. 

In the end, the Chinese Communist 
attitude is likely to influence the de- 
cision of the Assembly, where Russia has 
no veto. The Assembly may hold a de- 
cision on Formosa until it decides wheth- 
er the Chinese Communists will get 
China’s seat in the United Nations. In 
any case, U.S. view is that Formosa is 
the United Nations’ worry now. 
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Let the United 
Nations fix Formosa’s 
permanent status. 


Keep the island 
neutral with U.S. 
naval forces. 


PHILIPPINE IS. 






800 air miles to Hanoi, Indo-China 
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TV Color’s Future: 7 Who Rule . . . Investors in Brazil Hope 
For Mellowed Vargas . . . Britain’s Gaitskell Faces Storm 


Six men and a woman sitting in Wash- 
ington are undertaking to control this 
nation’s newest and fastest-growing in- 
dustry. They say who can_ broadcast 
television programs, and when. An order 
from them has frozen development of 
new television stations, denied television 
to some regions of the country. 

Now five of these members of the 
Federal Communications Commission are 
ordering industry to give the people one 
kind of color in television. They are de- 
ciding that a system of color favored by 
most of the industry itself cannot be 
developed. Official orders out of Wash- 
ington determine the direction that re- 
search is likely to take, how people can 
spend their money and what they can 
buy. 

Power exercised by the FCC is de- 
scribed as unique in the history of Gov- 
ernment regulation of business. Indi- 
viduals who exercise this power and 
their qualifications to govern a new and 
growing industry take on special impor- 
tance. 
> Wayne Coy, an early-day official in 
the New Deal, is the Commission Chair- 
man. Mr. Coy started out as publisher 
of a weekly newspaper in Indiana. He 
came to Washington in the New Deal 
days, rose to presidential assistant and 
Assistant Director of the Budget. left 
Government for about three years to 
manage the Washington Post’s radio sta- 
tions. The Chairman, thus, has had ex- 
perience in radio, but not in television. 

Mr. Coy voted for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s color television that will 
require each of 8 million set owners to 
buy an adapter and a converter to enjoy 
color television on a screen not larger 
than 12.5 inches. 
> Robert F. Jones, Republican, a former 
member of Congress, is another of the 
five Commissioners who voted for what 
is called a “noncompatible” system of 
color television. Mr. Jones, a lawyer, 
came to Washington from Ohio in 1939 
as the youngest member of Congress. 
He is credited with leading the group in 
the Commission that favored the CBS 
color system. 

Mr. Jones is described as being recep- 
tive to suggestions from Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson, Colorado Democrat, who is 
chairman of the powerful Senate com- 
mittee that handles radio and television 
matters. Senator Johnson had _ pressed 
for an early decision on color. 
> Paul A. Walker, a Democrat, is Vice 
Chairman. He, too, voted for the “non- 
compatible” system of color. A lawyer, 
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he held public offices in Oklahoma for 
about 20 years, eventually served as 
chairman of the State Corporation Com. 
mission before his appointment to the 
FCC when it was established, in 1934. 
> Rosel H. Hyde, another of those who 
favored CBS color television, is a special. 
ist in communications law. A native of 
Idaho who was educated in Utah and t'e 
District of Columbia, he has spent most 
of his life in federal civil service. Prior 
to appointment to the Commission | 
was its General Counsel. 

> Edward M. Webster, who also voted 
for “noncompatible” color, is a_ retired 
officer of the U.S. Coast Guard. A spe. 
cialist in communications, he 
much of his attention on the FCC to the 
use of radio by air lines, railways, police 
departments, industries, ships. He spent 
some time as a member of the FCC engi- 
neering staff. 

Those are the five who voted for the 
CBS system of color. 

There were two dissenters. 
> George E. Sterling, a Republican and 
one of the dissenters, has been connected 
with radio almost continuously for 42 
vears. He started in 1908, when he was 
16 years old, by building an amatem 
station at his home in Maine. He served 
as U.S. Army Signal Corps instructor, 
Government radio inspector, and, eventu- 
ally, as chief engineer of the FCC before 
being appointed a member. 
> Frieda B. Hennock, the other dis- 
senter, is the only woman and the onl 
foreign-born person on the Commission. 
Born in Poland, she came to the U.S. 
with her parents at the age of 6, was 
educated in New York City and_prac- 
ticed law there before being named to 
the FCC. She is a Democrat. 

Powers of the FCC, as provided }\ 
Congress, actually go much further than 
control of television. The Commission 
regulates every use of radio, noncommer- 
cial as well as commercial. And it has 
jurisdiction over every American tele- 
graph, telephone and cable company en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign business. 
Television, however, is its new hot potato. 

Rush of the Commission to complete 
the hard job of picking a color system is 
described as being due to the demands 
of the public for more television stations. 
Up to now, there are only 107 stations, 
operating on a few channels. Most of 
these are either in the East or in large 
cities outside the East. 

One reason for the holdback against 
more stations is that the FCC has been 
trying to avoid use of two or three dif- 
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ferent types of color broadcasts. Fear 
was that, with- different types of color 
equipment in use, there would be the 
same kind of confusion as exists in the 
phonograph industry, with records of 
three different speeds. With one kind 
of color system given the right of way, 
costly duplication is to be avoided. 

Under public pressure for some kind 
of action on color, the five-man majority 
has given its approval to the CBS method 
as the only one to be used for broadcast 
purposes. This decision is expected to 
open the way for hearings on plans for 
tremendous expansion of the industry. 

What’s coming in television, after re- 
moval of the freeze, is the opening of 
large numbers of new channels and the 
licensing of perhaps many hundreds of 
new stations. Unless shortage of ma- 
terials holds it back, television is in for 
a development that may dwarf radio. 
And all this development is to be under 
the tight control of a seven-man Com- 
mission in Washington. 





A DICTATOR RETURNS 


RIO DE JANEIRO 

A former dictator is to take office soon 
as President of the largest country in Lat- 
in America, and a good many people are 
wondering whether he will be friendly or 
tough, particularly toward U. S. investors. 
> Getulio Dornelles Vargas, a nation- 
alist who seized Brazil’s Presidency by 
force in 1930, is going into office as the 
winner of a free election. Thus, he is to 
rule again in a country bigger than U.S., 
with a population of around 50 million. 
It grows much of the world’s coffee and 
has immense resources of water power, 
iron, ore, manganese and, maybe, oil. 

Vargas’s policies during the 15 years 
of his reign as dictator are causing peo- 
ple to wonder now about what he is go- 
ing to do. He ruled the country then with 
a clenched fist. He set up a “New State” 
that some people called fascist. And he 
made it hard, or impossible, for Ameri- 
cans and other outsiders to go in and de- 
velop Brazil’s resources. 

American owners of half a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of investments in Brazil, thus, 
realize that General Vargas can make 
things hard for them. Political oppon- 
ents, recalling how he suppressed oppo- 
sition before, are a little concerned. Par- 
ticularly concerned are Army officers, 
who put him out of office in 1945. 

The Vargas of today, however, at 69, 
is different from the hard-riding Vargas 
who took over by revolution. The short, 
dark ex-dictator is still proud of being a 
“cowboy” from the cattle-raising State of 
Rio Grande do Sul. His wit is just as 
sharp as ever. But time and the ex- 
perience of winning the election have 
mellowed him. Besides, he is to take- of- 
fice in the midst of a boom, where be- 
fore Brazil was in a depression. 

People close to General Vargas, thus, 
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in heat-treating furnaces on hearths 
and supports made of CRYSTOLON 
silicon carbide, a Norton refractory 
which is outstanding for its ability to 
transmit heat and resist abrasion. 





ITS RUGGED, HARD-FACED TEETH are 
sharpened by Norton grinding, wheels 
also made of CRYSTOLON si’icon car- 
bide — used this time because of the 
abrasive properties of this Norton elec- 
tric furnace product. 
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believe that he will be far less inclined 
to be tough than before. He talks of giy. 
ing Brazil a labor Government, but noth- 
ing is said of reviving the “New State.” 
There has been no hint of reprisals 
against Army officers or political oppo- 
nents. Nor has he shown an unfriendly 
attitude toward outside capital, except to 
say that only Brazilians will develop the 
oil. In foreign relations, he promises to be 
a friend of the U.S. 

Indications are that General Vargas 
will not be as tough as he was before, 
But just how tough he will be remains 
to be seen. 


BRITISH STRESS AHEAL 


LONDON 
> Hugh Gaitskell, who succeeds Sir 
Stafford Cripps as Chancellor of the Exy- 
chequer in Britain’s Socialist Goy em- 





BRAZIL‘'S VARGAS 
. .. friendly or tough? 


ment, moves into the No. 1 economic job 
in Great Britain just as a new set of 
storm signals is going up. 
Londoners, who know Gaitskell 
young, healthy and able, wonder how he 
will act under stress. It’s assumed that 
Cripps, symbol of austerity, would hav 
met the storm head on, not giving an 
inch. It’s suspected that Gaitskell, fo 
ore reason or another, may bend a bit 
Gaitskell will have reason to. Tix 
wage freeze, successfully applied for 
couple of years, has completely thawe 
Big unions are putting in for raises no\ 
and seem likely to get them. Prices co: 
tinue to edge up, partly a result of di 
valuation a year ago, partly a result 
soaring charges for raw-material imports 
Wage increases will boost prices sti 
more. At the same time, British spend 
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a. 
ined Ff 
giv. [ing for defense is heading for new peace- 
10th- time highs. 
ate.” Result is to be another round of infla- 
risals tion, another difficult period for British 
ppo- { consumers and taxpayers—and for the 
ndly Cabinet Minister who has to do the eco- 
pntto # nomic planning. Something will have to 
the give-if not wages, prices, a balanced 
0 be budget, then Government subsidies, so- 
cial services, living standards. 
rgas Where Gaitskell stands. From his 
fore. background, it’s clear he is a convinced 
iins Socialist, and has been ever since his 
student days at Oxford. As a 20-year-old 
student, he helped the workers in the | 
general strike of 1926. His first job after | 
college was with the Workers’ Educa- | 
ON tional Association. Later, as a professor 
Sir of economics, he kept in close touch with | 
Ex- unions and the Labor Party. 
r- It was Hugh Dalton, Cripps’s prede- | 
cessor as Chancellor, who brought Gait- 
2 
OV 
J + 
4 YO5—word's getting around about the 


New Remington Elechi-conomy Typewriter 


Business firms throughout the country are discovering 
new economies through use of Remington Electri- 





conomy Typewriter—the new electric typewriter that can 
slash typing costs, increase typing output and perform 
all typing requirements with greater ease—greater speed 
—greater accuracy. 

In test after test where the Electri-conomy Typewriter 
has been installed, the increased typing output is piling 
up extra profits—10% ... 20% ...50% ... and even 





























. | higher are the savings percentages reported by highly 
—Keystone a 
’ HUGH GAITSKELL satisfied users. 
... a swift climb up the ladder Mail coupon for the amazing economy story of the 
job Ff Electri-conomy Typewriter. 
+ of J skell into the Government during the re 
>» war. Then, after the war, Gaitskell ran B 
is. for Parliament and was elected. He be- MAKE THE E£lechi-conomy TEST IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY! 
| § gan a swift climb up the ladder in sub- | 
that Cabinet and Cabinet positions. He has 
ave served as Cripps’s understudy since last THE FIRST NAME 
‘ut June. IN TYPEWRITERS 
for As Gaitskell heads into the inflationary : 
bit storm, his conclusions as an economist | i : I 
The may conflict with his Socialist convic- | | Remington Rand, Room 1817, 7 sane Avenue, New York " — York | 
ae tions and preferences. London’s guess is | | (J Please send me FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual Typing. 
ve that in this case the economist will yield ! [Please have your representative call to make the FREE Electri-conomy | 
Or to the enthusiastic Laborite. — ; | Test in my office—without obligation, of course. | 
‘0 Given Cripps’s stature and influence in | 
d the Cabinet, another period of strict | NAME COMPANY | 
t of austerity might be predicted for Britain. | 
yrt But Gaitskell, the guessing is, will not | ADDRESS | 
sti advocate the tough measures Cripps | 
nd would, and, even if he did, he probably | CITY ZONE STATE | 
couldn’t carry the Cabinet with him. i J 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


_ 


PRELUDE TO A SQUARE MEAL. Today, about 12!4% of our population works on farms and ranches, supplying food for America and 
the world. And steel, more than any other material, has helped to make their work easier, their production greater, their live 
a For steel not only gives them strong, weather-proof roofing and siding for farm buildings like these, (U-S-S Stormseal 
and U-S:S Tenneseal are famous names in rural areas) but helps to bring them modern farm machinery ak equipment, the 
blessings of electricity, fast transportation and scores of other benefits. 


THE CAP IS THE CLIMAX. Many of the 
things we need to keep us healthy and 
happy these days come to us in handy, 
closed containers. And the caps, or 
closures, of these containers are actu- 
ally the climax to a painstaking effort 
on the manufacturer’s part to keep the 
container’s contents pure and safe. 
Last year, 53,592,563,699 of these 
closures were used in America—many 
of them made from U‘S'S Tin Plate.. 
steel with a very thin coating of tin. 


KEY TO BURIED TREASURE. This is a rock 
bit, the steel drilling tool that chews 
its way down through the earth to tap 
our deeply-buiied treasures of oil and 
gas. For such bits, U-S-S Alloy Steels 
supply the super-strength, the extra 
toughness, the high resistance to im- 
pact, shock and abrasion needed for 
drilling to great depths. 





DIVIS 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
COMP 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT § 








STORM WINDOWS LAST A LIFETIME. When 
your storm windows are made of U'S:S 
Stainless Steel, they’re an unmixed 
blessing. They cut fuel costs, increase 
room comfort, of course. But what’s 
more, they’re corrosion-resistant, 
won’t warp, bend or twist; they never 
need painting; they last a lifetime! 








ROAD SEPARATOR THAT TALKS. Supplying reinforcing steel and cement for mod- 
ern highways is one of the important jobs of United States Steel. Making 
highways safer is another one. This traffic lane marker, developed by Universal 
Atlas Cement, does double safety duty. Made of Atlas white cement, it is 
clearly visible at night. And its corrugated design (inset) actually causes it to 
sound a plainly-audible warning should you veer out of lane and your car 
tires ride on the corrugations. 


LISTEN to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


DIVISION ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION « GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY @ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 














WHY BIGGER DRAFT IS COMING 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CARL VINSON 


Chairman, House Armed Services Committee 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The average American has 
been bounced out of his sweet dream of peace by 
the Korean war. But questions remain: How far 
must the U.S. go toward a war economy? How 
many of our youths will be drafted? How much 
will military expenditures cost us each year? 

Definite answers to these questions are not 
known in detail, yet. But the man who knows 
most about what is needed is Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee— 
the Committee that will handle much of the legis- 
lation dealing with the defense program. 

Chairman Vinson was invited to the conference 
rooms of U.S. News & World Report to discuss in 
detail the defense program ahead. Questions and 
answers in the interview follow. 





CARL VINSON, graduate of Georgia Military Col- 
lege in his native State, soon decided that his 
career was to be in politics. By the age of 18 he 
was a member of the bar, with a degree of bache- 
lor of laws from Mercer University. 

Rising rapidly through local offices in his coun- 
ty, Mr. Vinson was elected in 1914 to the House 
of Representatives and has served in Congress 
ever since. In the House he became a member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, and chairman in 
1931. Seniority, and reorganization of Congress, 
made him chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, where he has pressed with bipartisan 
support his ideas for adequate national defense. 
Now 66, he plays an important role in decisions 
affecting military policy. 








Q The most important thing we want to know, Mr. 
Vinson, is what must we do in the period between 
present-day conditions and a possible war? What 
must we do in an over-all sense in building up our 
armaments? 

A Of course, as you know, the President has said 
that the nation should have armed forces of about 3,- 
000,000 men, and that would mean about 1,500,000 in 
the Army, 800,000 for the Air Force, and about 700,- 
000 for the Navy and the Marine Corps. We are far 
short of that now, so it is absolutely essential that as 
early as possible we build up and get the equipment. 
That may necessitate certain changes in the laws. 

Q Do you think you may cut back now because 
the Korean war is over? 

A Oh, no. This program is not cutting back. This 
is adding to. The strength now is approximately 
2,000,000 men and we’ve got to add enough to have 
approximately 3,000,000 men. 

Q There will be no change in that as a result of 
the end of the Korean war? 

A I hope not, unless the Congress does it. 

Q What do you think the sentiment is on that? 

A I think that the sentiment of the country and 
the sentiment of Congress is to provide armed forces 
of at least 3,000,000 men—or at least what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommend. The Joint Chiefs have 
practically agreed, as far as the Army is concerned— 
on 1,300,000 men—that’s what the requirement is. 
There will be no hesitancy on the part of Congress in 
my judgment to provide the money and authorize 
that recruitment. 


Q Well, there’s a lot of feeling around the country 
that maybe now that the shooting is about over— 

A As I see it, the first thought from now on of 
every American and the first thought of the Govern- 
ment must be defense of the country. That must be 
the first thought in every mah’s mind, and it must be 
the first thought in the Government. It must take 
priority over everything else. 

Q Even though things do appear peaceful on the 
surface? 

A The 3,000,000 men is not pegged at all on Korea. 
The security of the nation requires armed forces of 
about 3,000,000 men for all services to insure a proper 
and adequate defense. 

Q What about the money side? 

A It is going to cost around 35 to 50 billion dollars 
annually to maintain and equip armed forces of 3 
million men. 

Q Annually for how long? 

A For an indefinite period of time until world 
conditions shape up where we are on better road to 
peace than we are today. And 35 to 50 billion dollars 
will be the cost over and above the other appropria- 
tions we have to make to support the other branches 
of the Government. 

Q From 35 to 50—that is a pretty big spread. 
Could you break it down? 

A I would say that the budget this year would 
come in the neighborhood of 40 billion dollars for 
national defense alone. 

Q They have appropriated only 32 billion so far 
for the whole Government? 
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3-Million-Man Army Essential . . . Cost: 35 to 50 Billions 


.« « Marines for the U.N. ... What Unification Really Is 


A That 32 billion already appropriated was for the 
fiscal year 1951. I figure that it will require about 
10 billion additional for this fiscal year of 1951. Some 
time between now and January they will come in for 
an additional supplemental budget. They can at least 
make contract authorizations, and they can at least 
get under way and persuade manufacturers and in- 
dustry to give priority for war equipment instead of 
pots and pans and civilian goods. 

Q Do you think Congress will vote this? 

A Yes, I think Congress will appropriate every 
dollar that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President 
request. 

Q Are the elections likely to upset the program? 

A Not at all. Not at all. 

Q Do you think the Republicans favor it? 

A The Republicans are just as keen for the proper 
defense of this country as the Democrats. In the 
Armed Services Committee this year, every important 
measure came out by a unanimous vote. 

Q How long do you expect Congress to stay in 
that frame of mind? 

A Congress will stay in that frame of mind as long 
as Russia occupies the position it does in the world 
today and as long as Russia is an aggressor nation. 
Now, I will ask you a question—don’t you think the 
American people have awakened to the fact that Rus- 
sia is a threat and they are willing to do what is 
necessary to be in a position to meet that threat? And 
as long as the threat hangs over the American people 
and the world, then they are going to continue to 
make efforts to be in position to counteract and to 
meet that threat. 

Q This may go on two or three years? 

A It may go longer than that. 

Q I mean that if they keep quiet—Russia may not 
move— 

A Then the people will know that Russia is just 
trying to lull us into false security. You need to have 
no fear about Congress, and I have no fear about the 

people. The people are apprehensive of what Russia 
might do and want to be in position to counteract it. 


How to Get Enough Men 

Q As far as man power is concerned, would you 
suggest a draft for everybody? 

A If we’ve got enough man power in this country 
to furnish 3,000,000 men, then I would say it would 
be a good thing to have universal military training 
and put the men after their training in the Reserves. 
But, unfortunately, as will be disclosed in a report 
we are going to file in a few days, we just haven’t got 
enough men. Therefore, you will be fooling yourself 


by setting up a universal military-training program 
because you’ve got to maintain the necessary armed 
strength. The thing to do in a situation like today is 
just to put them all in the service for 24 months by 
the use of the draft. 

Q At the age of 19, they would just go? 

A At the age of 19 they would be called. 

Q In other words, a man who goes in the service at 
the age of 19 would have the assurance that, barring 
war or some §reater national emergency, he would get 
out 1n two years? 

A Under the law today, he would get out in 21 
months, but we are considering changing the law to 
make it 24 months. 

Q Would you do the same thing with Reserves? 

A Yes. The Reserves would serve on active duty 
the same time as the draftee. 

Q Why would you make the age 19 instead of 18? 

A The military people fixed that age. 

Q The boy starting at 18 in college would have to 
come out and spend two years in service and go 
back again? 

A That is right. 


Rotation for National Guard? 

Q What about these Reservists who have been 
called back recently? Have they any assurance as to 
how long they are going to stay in active service? 

A The law fixes that—21 months. The National 
Guard can’t be called back for more than 21 months. 
The Reservist is called back on active duty now for 
21 months. It is all tied in the draft law—21° months. 
The only one who can be required to serve over 21 
months is the enlisted man who enlists for a definite 
period of time. I think that we’ve got to come along 
and have a rotation of the National Guard divisions. 
We’ve only called out four divisions now. Those four 
divisions shouldn’t do all the service. They should 
serve the length of time that the military thinks is 
necessary. Then they should go home, and four other 
divisions, or five other divisions, or whatever they 
need, should come in and serve some time. 

Q Do you feel the man-power problem has been 
bungled? 

A All I know is that the man-power situation is 
going to slow up. There will be a scraping of the 
barrel to keep up an armed service of 3,000,000 men. 

Q I mean with reference to your 1948 program 
which was cut down? You had an armed strength 
which was nearly what you needed in ’48 and it was 
cut down considerably? 

A Yes, I think the Department went ahead and 


(Continued on page 42) 
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made a terrible mistake in reducing it. We were going 
for an Army of about 800,000, which was in the Draft 
Act of 1948, and we got up to 711,000. Then they 
came along and wanted to make a great record of 
economy and began to cut it down and they did cut 
it down and it was right at the bottom when Korea 
broke out. 

Q Is your Committee willing to go ahead with the 
idea of universal service? 

A I think the mind of Congress is not made up. I 
don’t know whether universal service is the proper step 
to take now in view of the man-power situation. I 
don’t know whether the proper thing would be to have 
universal service now when we know we will not have 
enough men to train because the demands of the 
armed services will require 3,000,000 men. I am per- 
sonally for UMT if we have, in addition to the draft 
requirements, enough man power for a UMT program. 

9 Do you think we might get it within the next 
year? 

# Of course, if you’ve got to have armed services 
of 3,000,000, you’ve got to get them somewhere. If 
you can’t get them with present legislation, then you 
have got to pass the necessary legislation. 

Q You can raise the draft age to 26 and up? 

A Yes, that is true, and you could take in veterans 
and all those, but, before they are called back, those 
who have not served should be called up. I don’t 
think we should call veterans unless it’s absolutely 
necessary. But you could raise the draft age and get 
in the older men. 


Policies on Calling up Veterans 

Q How about taking the veterans? 

A General Hershey [Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey] advocated taking the veterans 
now, but I am not in favor of taking the veterans at 
this time. If it is necessary, we should tighten up the 
draft and not grant so many exemptions and call to 
service those who have not served before we call back 
the veterans. 

Q Doesn't it depend upon what you call a veteran? 
Isn't the definition now such that anybody who has 
served three months ts classed as a veteran? 

A The law is that any veteran who served over 90 
days in the war is not subject to the draft. After fight- 
ing stopped, a year’s service is required. 

Q How about married men with dependents? 

A We have passed a bill and asked the services 
not to take in men who have over three dependents. 
And, since this law was passed, the armed services 
are releasing men with more than three dependents, 
which was the intent of Congress. 

Q Do you think many more Reservists will be 
called now that the fighting has eased? 

A We are going to have to get the armed services 
up to 3,000,000 men somehow, and you are going to 
have a draft, and you are going to have to call Re- 
servists and use some divisions of the National Guard 
to obtain it. 

Q How about the National Guard? 


A They’ve only called in four divisions of the 
National Guard. 

Q There isn’t any way now that a Reservist can 
plan his future at all, is there? 

A When a man joins the Reserves, he says, ‘I am 
willing to go when you call me.” But today, when you 
call him, he sometimes says, “I’m in this kind of 
fix,’ and he asks for deferment. Now, what I’m driy- 
ing at is to have a Reserve Force that will be ready 
to go when called. They should be men who can go 
without hardship and who will not have to be de. 
ferred for any other reason. 


When Reservists Are Deferred 

Q What sort of standards are going to be set up, 
Chairman Vinson, for the calling or not calling of 
organized reserves to active duty as a result o/ the 
pressure on your Committee? 

A When a man joins the Reserves, he indicates his 
willingness to go any time the service calls. When he 
finds out that it will cause him a hardship to serve, 
he has the right to make application for his dis- 
charge on that ground, and then it is up to the De- 
partment to determine whether or not it will dis- 
charge him from service on the ground of hardship, 
whatever it may be. At the present time he may also 
be deferred because he has a job of essential em- 
ployment. 

Q Will we have enough man power? 

A I am highly dissatisfied with the man-power-pro- 
curement programs of the armed forces. The calls 
being made on the National Guard and Reserves 
make it painfully clear that the services have been 
sadly delinquent in their administration of their Re- 
serve programs. They are ordering up men who 
shouldn’t be ordered up; they are leaving at home 
men who should be ordered up; they are creating un- 
necessary hardship, creating problems from one end 
of the land to the other. 

All this is due to the fact that the services have 
not kept as closely in touch with their Reservists as 
they should have. The Congress gave the money re- 
quested, and usually increased it. We have passed 
the laws designed to create and maintain a healthy 
Reserve program. We have endlessly criticized the 
program and urged improvements but have been ad- 
vised consistently that the program has been in good 
shape. 

Q What can be done about the Reserves? 

A It is only too evident that the program is not in 
good shape, and something drastic is going to have 
to be done about it. Each member of the Reserves 
must be screened for physical, dependency, occu- 
pational and educational reasons to determine wheth- 
er he should be kept in the Reserve or dropped from 
the rolls. This must be done as a matter of the highest 
priority. We have to see to it that those receiving pay 
for Reserve training can be immediately available 
for service in time of emergency; and, if they are 
not, their places in the paid part of the program 
must be taken by men who can serve at once. 
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We have to make the Army and Air Force programs 
more flexible. If the units cannot be used in emerg- 
encies less than an all-out emergency, then something 
must be done to use the men in the units for other 
purposes, because it is improper to take others who 
have not received pay, and leave at home indefinitely 
men who have received pay and continue to receive 
pay- 

Q What about standards for Reservists? 

A We have to see to it that fairer standards are 
applied to Reservists who have been inactive as com- 
pared with the standards applying to persons subject 
to induction under Selective Service. It is not proper 
to take an inactive Reservist out of his last year of 
college after he has had two or three years of wartime 
service, but let a young man without prior service fin- 
ish his education under the Selective Service Act. 
Something has to be done about this, and it looks as 
if the Congress will have to do it. 

Q What are your ideas about our over-all military 
policy? 

A In talking about our defense, I think we should 
get the habit of talking about the fundamentals first. 
Then, once we have estabilshed those, surface things 
fall in perspective and are easy to understand. Just 
about the first thing I think we must all recognize now 
and in the future as our first defense fundamental is 
that henceforth, as far as the mind of man can fore- 
see, the first thought of our citizens and our Govern- 
ment must be the national defense. 

Q So we won't have normal times again? 

A You can’t live as you have in the past and think 
about yourself. You can’t have as your first objective 
your individual welfare. You’ve got to think now of 
the welfare of your country and the proper defense 
of your country, because what good does it do you 
if you all make fortunes and then lose it to some ag- 
gressors? 


American People on Front Line 

Q But don’t you think people change their minds 
about the need? 

A Well, they’re not going to change so fast, be- 
cause the American people now see what we’re up 
against. We find ourselves, for the first time in our 
history, in the situation that all Europe and Asia have 
been in for ages. We find ourselves in the front line 
potentially. We find ourselves threatened actively. 
We find ourselves, despite our traditions of small 
standing forces in time of peace, compelled to main- 
tain indefinitely vastly enlarged forces. We find our- 
selves facing the certainty of making substantial sac- 
rifices for this purpose. 

This is the first fundamental. It is that America 
must now, and in the future, see to her defense first. 
That is the thought that I am trying to get over to the 
American people, that the first thought of America 
now is self-preservation. 

Q Vishinsky [Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vish- 
insky] says we're all safe, doesn’t he? 

A Iam not going to trust his statements. I am going 








to keep the powder dry. If we fail to do this, national 
and international disaster is likely to be our reward. 

Q What do you consider the first fundamental of 
the national-defense problem? 

A It is clearly the need for a stable, continuing, 
dependable military policy—a policy and program we 
ourselves establish and maintain to protect our inter- 
ests in the world. It is not a policy of simply reacting 
to international crises, of cutting our armed strength 
between crises, rebuilding that strength to meet the 
crises, then disbanding again right afterwards. That 
is what we have done for the past three years. 

Our reward has been vast cost, a weak national de- 
fense, a confused citizenry, a perplexed and perturbed 
Europe, an encouraged enemy, an irritated Congress, 
and an armed force in turmoil, its attention diverted 
to the problems produced by the monetary ups and 
downs rather than concentrated on the primary mis- 
sion of developing a powerful striking force. 

Now what brought about the Draft Act of 1948? It 
was the Berlin “air lift.”” We got over that scare and 
began to drop down. Then Korea gets into the picture. 
We all get scared again and we build up. Now all 
that’s very costly and disturbs the people—all of these 
ups and downs and fluctuations—and it keeps the 
armed services in a tumult when they, don’t know and 
can’t work out a budget. 


Vacillation vs. Strong Defense 

Q What kind of program would you recommend? 

A A definite program that extends over a period of 
years. That is what the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been 
trying to get across. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
consistently called for a stable military program for 
the past three years. But civilian heads have frus- 
trated them. We had the draft in 1948. The armed 
forces began expanding. Within six months they were 
not only stopped from expanding further, but they 
were cut down drastically. 

The vacillations in between have misled the world 
and badly confused all of America, as well as impaired 
the fighting potential of the armed forces. 

So our second fundamental is to get away from 
letting the Soviet Union dictate our military policy. 
Let’s run our own policy. Let’s not have a crisis mil- 
itary policy. Let’s have a stable, long-range policy 
that can ride over periodic crises without all this com- 
motion, disturbance, inefficiency and terrible waste. 

As our third fundamental, we must insist that the 
National Security Council function as it was intended 
to function under the National Security Act. Lack- 
ing this, we cannot hope for a stable military policy; 
neither can we hope for an effective foreign policy. 

Q How are we getting along on unification in the 
Defense Department? 

A We must clear our minds about unification— 
this new experiment in national-defense organization. 
Let’s get clearly in mind what it means—or what it 
ought to mean. 

I think we must take stock of the fact that the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Army, the Navy, the Air Force are each far larger 
than any other branch of the Government. Each is 
utterly tremendous in scope and complexity. Each is 
much larger than any other enterprise in all America, 
whether governmental or civilian. 

Now, we have put them all together. We have 
“married” them under unification. We have put on 
top of this stupendous aggregation of power an office 
known as the Office of the Secretary of Defense. We 
have given to that office enormous powers over each 
of these tremendous military departments. We have, 
in effect, created a “Deputy President for Defense.” 

Now, the doing of this by the unification law has 
not changed in the slightest various fundamental facts 
involving the nation’s defense. It has not changed the 
fact that the Army, the Navy, the. Air Force, the 
Marine Corps are each vastly complicated, each im- 
bued with proud traditions, each of great importance 
to the effectiveness of the defense program. 

We have not changed the fact that no one man can 
assimilate all there is to know about any one of the 
services, much less about all three of them at once. 
We have not changed the fact that specialization, that 
a lifetime of effort, that love of service, that a spirit of 
competition, that tradition of valor and service are 
required by each of the armed forces if our defenses 
are to be worth very much. 


Unification Not ‘Melting Pot’ 

Q Then you don’t favor the idea of a merger? 

A We must watch ourselves to keep from deciding 
that unification is supposed to create a merger or 
“melting pot” of military science. We must avoid the 
“all-service expert.”” We must avoid blunting the keen 
edge of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Ma- 
rines by striving after uniformity for uniformity’s 
sake. 

We must not let ourselves be led into believing that 
any one person can ever learn enough about all three 
of the services at once to be an expert in all three. It 
takes more years than there are in an average man’s 
life to truly become an expert in any one of the serv- 
ices, much less in all three. 

Q Has there been too much concentration? 

A I am certain that we have gone too far in unifi- 
cation in concentrating power in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. We have given too much au- 
thority to that office to regulate matters essentially of 
a single-service nature. We are trying to run the civil- 
ian components of each service—the Reserves and 
National Guard—from the Secretary of Defense level. 
We are trying to run the medical services of each 
military department from the Secretary of Defense 
level. We are trying to resolve internal personnel 
problems of each service at the Secretary of Defense 
level. We are compelling co-ordination of each and 
every item among the services whether or not it per- 
tains more than distantly to the problems of the other 
services. 

We are reducing the administrative head of each of 
the armed forces to the role of chief clerk, or errand 





boy, for the “Deputy President for Defense.” We are 
tending to ignore the high degree of service specializa- 
tion and are working ourselves around to the point 
where we are going to have a one-service defense pro. 
gram, which will be neither Army, Navy nor Air 
Force, but a jumble, a hash of all three. To the degree 
that we go toward that, to that degree we are destroy. 
ing our defense. 

Q What would be an ideal procedure? 

A We must prevent unnecessary duplications and 
overlappings among the armed forces. We must inte- 
grate our foreign and military policies through the 
National Security Council. We must create a sound 
intelligence program through the Central Intelligence 
Agency. We must create a sound mobilization pro. 
gram through the National Security Resources Board 
We must get back to fundamentals. 

Q How would you regard the function of the De- 
fense Department? 

A As regards the Defense Department itself, we 
must get away from this idea of concentrating vast 
power in one office to run everyone as if they were in 
the same uniform. We must return some powers to 
the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. We should return to a celebration of service 
days—Army Day, Navy Day, Air Force Day, Marine 
Corps Day—-to keep foremost in the minds of the 
Americans that each service has its role to play in the 
defense program, and that each service is a highly 
specialized instrument that will be impaired if it is 
put into a pot and scrambled up with other services’ 
administrative and tactical and strategic doctrines 
and practices. 

Q How would you define “unification?” 

A Let’s use unification to eliminate duplication that 
is unnecessary. Let’s use unification to prevent un- 
healthy competition. Let’s use unification to keep the 
three services on the same track. But let’s give back 
to the services more administrative power and get the 
Office of Secretary of Defense back more on the track 
of co-ordinator and less of a “Deputy President for 
Defense.” 


Distribution of Authority Wanted 

Q Has the Defense Department been running 
everything? 

A What has disturbed me for a good many months 
is that I have seen the whole establishment run out of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The authority 
should be delegated back to the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Army and the Air Force, and those Secre- 
taries should be more in the picture and not have 
everything trying to be run entirely out of one office, 
because it is too big a job for that. 

Q Do the Secretaries have any major functions 
now? 

A They have some functions but, of course, we 
gave the direction, authority and control to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. He can run it as he wants to. Louis 
Johnson [former Secretary of Defense] ran it all from 
his office. General Marshall [present Secretary of De- 
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fense], being a military man, probably will delegate 
more authority down the line and make the three 
Secretaries play a more important part. 

Q Maybe the delegation will be to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and by-pass the Secretaries? 

A That is so, too. Just to avoid misunderstanding, 
bear in mind that all of this has no relation to unified 
command. We had that throughout the last war with- 
out unification. Unification is centralized administra- 
tion in Washington. Unified command is centralized 
command in the field. They are two entirely different 
matters. 


A 20-Division Army? 

Q How should our armed forces be strengthened? 

A I’d say that our total force must be divided just 
about in this ratio—1,500,000 for the Army, 800,000 
for the Air Force, about 700,000 for the Navy and 
Marines. 

We need to have 18 to 20 divisions in our Army— 
ready to go, I mean, war-strength divisions, not skele- 
tonized units that mislead us into believing we have 
strength where we don’t. We need at least 70 groups 
in the Air Force, and I anticipate that this must go 
up by perhaps 30 per cent because of Russian ad- 
vances in recent years and because of our terrible vul- 
nerability in Europe. 

We cannot let Russia suddenly start out by sweep- 
ing the skies in Europe. We must have enough im- 
mediately on hand to fight her in the skies, and this 
must be ready to go—so I’d say we need somewhere 
around 80 to 90 air groups, thereby giving us enough 
aerial protection for America if Russia decides to use 
the atomic bomb on us here, enough airplanes to give 
Army units adequate tactical support, enough planes 
for the strategic air force, and enough planes to do 
any job that might arise in critically important areas 
of the world. 

Q What do you foresee for the Navy? 

A As regards the Navy, we need to enlarge our at- 
tack carrier forces, going up at least to 12, as con- 
trasted to the 7 the Navy was authorized to have be- 
fore this most recent crisis in world affairs. That 
would be only one more than was authorized for the 
Navy back in 1948. We need about 250 submarines, 
some 20 cruisers, a couple more battleships in com- 
mission for training purposes, and about 15 light and 
escort carriers. We need badly to modernize carrier 
aviation, for the last two defense budgets—I made a 
fight on both of them, got part of one and lost one— 
have just about withered naval aviation up, and the 
time has certainly arrived for the Congress once again, 
for the fourth time, to express its desire for the con- 
struction of a truly modern, flush-deck aircraft car- 
rier. 

Q How many Marines would we have? 

A I am hoping, now that the question appears to 
be hot, to be able to convince the powers that be that 
the world situation justifies at least four combatant 
divisions of Marines. 

Q How many men would that be? 


A That would require about 300,000 Marines. And 
here is the reason for that—the Marines could be used 
quite effectively in connection with the police force 
of the United Nations. I hope the United Nations will 
build a police force, or have an armed force in the 
event an emergency might arise. 

Q You are thinking of a mobile force? 

A That is right. 

Q Is that a new suggestion, to use the Marines for 
the United Nations? 

A I don’t know. As regards the Marine Corps, the 
present plan is to go to two war-strength divisions 
and 18 air squadrons. I think that is too small. We 
ought to have four Marine divisions of war strength; 
and four Marine air wings, consisting of 24 squad- 
rons. The Marines are peculiarly adapted to the pres- 
ent situation of the world. We may face all manner 
of minor crises here and there all over the world for 
years in the future. 

This situation is not new to the Marine Corps. 
They have been used in such situations throughout 
American history. In fact, the Marines have been used 
for this kind of purpose for so long that they almost 
have an international flavor about them. They can 
be and have been used in this or that engagement 
that does not amount to a major war,,but is so serious 
and highly organized that powerful military forces 
have to be used. They can be so used, time and again, 
without the declaration of war, whereas if the Army 
is so used, traditionally it has generally been accepted 
that we are either going to war or had declared war. 

The way things are going in United Nations, it may 
be—and I hope so—that some sort of international 
force will be created. I think the Marines should be 
expanded for that purpose. Two Marine divisions 
should be kept in readiness overseas at all times for 
anything that may come along. Two should be kept 
in readiness in America, and the Navy must have the 
amphibious lift that this force would require. 


Air Force Ready—If Russia Moves 

Q How about those big Air Force bombers? Aren't 
they supposed to strike immediately? And aren't they 
supposed to be the only thing we need? 

A Of course, they can’t strike until Russia moves. 

Q But if she moves? 

A Of course, if she moves, we will be in pretty good 
shape. I will say the Air Force concentrated on strate- 
gic bombing to the detriment of tactical support. 
They didn’t have enough money, they said, to do 
both, so they had to do one, and they concentrated 
on what they thought was the most important, and 
that was strategic bombing. I would say that they are 
in a position to do what they say they can do in the 
event they have to. 

Q You would say that they are ready? 

A Yes. 

Q But is that enough? 

A Of course, you can’t win any war by air alone— 
of course, you can’t. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Q But the people felt that was a cheap protec- 
tion? 

A Yes. But we’ve all awakened to the fact that 
you can’t do it. Korea taught them the lesson that 
you can’t stop forces coming through the hills and 
the mountains and the valleys by air at nighttime. 
You have to have something besides air, and you’ve 
got to have the ground troops and you’ve got to 
have the Navy and you’ve got to have the Marines. 
You’ve got to have them all, and no one branch of 
the service can win it all. 

Q You think we've learned that lesson? That the 
Air Force has? 

A I am certain about that. When we get through 
talking about the tactical support up here at a 
hearing we will soon have—when we bring these 
generals back here and bring these men back here 
and say, “How much protection did you get, and 
what kind of tactical support did you receive?”— 
I think we’ll work out a fairly good tactical air- 
support program. It is nothing compared to the 
close support that the Marine Air gives to the 
Marines. 

Before a man can become an aviator in the Ma- 
rines, he has first got to serve two years on the 
ground and then he knows something about the 
ground forces. In that way he can tell what is going 
on on the ground by seeing certain maneuvers and 
certain things, and so you’ve got to have a close co- 
ordination between the ground force and your air 
force. 

Now with the expansion of aviation and larger 
appropriations made, probably we can work out a 
very fine tactical support for the Army. But Korea 
showed that we weren’t quite as hot as the Air 
Force had been talking about, as far as tactical 
support was concerned. However, they did a good 
over-all job. But you can rest assured that we are 
going to do our best to see that the ground forces 
have adequate tactical support, and that the Air 
Force is capable of providing it. They may even 
have to go so far as to have particular types of 
planes primarily designed for tactical support. 


Future of Defense Budget 

Q We talk about a defense budget of from 35 to 
50 billion dollars as far as we can see in the future. 
Add to that the cost of the other branches of Gov- 
ernment, somewhere around 25 billion dollars, and 
aren't we going to have a total budget of some- 
where between 60 and 75 billion dollars? 

A That’s right. It may run more. 

Q How are we going to pay the bills? 

A I tell you what we’ve got to do. We have to 
cut out a great deal of domestic expenditures or 
else put a heavy burden on the people. The people 
could stand the burden, but there is no need to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg. We should cut 
out a great many things that we are doing right 
now, because we've got to take care of our defense. 
If it takes every dollar that America can raise to 


protect its liberty, we’ve got to see that it’s done. 
If it hasn’t got enough money to go around, we 
must not cut down on defense. For if we do, we 
jeopardize our liberty. 

Q Should we keep these things going by means 
of taxation or should we figure at the outset on 
running a considerable deficit during this whole 
period? 

A Oh, no. You should always avoid carrying def- 
icits if you possibly can. We have to do it pri- 
marily by taxation. 

Q Do you think you can raise that much? 

A Yes. We may have to cut down on other 
things. It may be that the total national expendi- 
ture will be higher. If Congress continues to spend 
more money for domestic things as it has in the 
past, and we don’t make greater inroads on cutting 
those down than we did at the last session, I am 
afraid it will run around a 75 or even a 90-billion- 
dollar total budget. The economy of the country 
can stand it, but at the same time it puts a heavy 
burden on us. 

Q Where would you cut? 

A There are plenty of places to cut, but to tell 
you in detail would take too long. 

Q The veterans are the biggest item and then 
the interest—can you cut those? 

A Where to make cuts will have to be the result 
of an over-all study. 


Jolts Ahead for the U. S. 

Q What are the long-range effects of this mili- 
tary program as you see it? 

A One thing is certain: There are real jolts ahead 
as a result of this expanding military program, and 
we might as well get set for them now. The kind 
of effort we are getting ready to put out cannot be 
done in our spare time. This is a program that will 
affect every American very directly, let there be no 
mistake about that. It will reach into your pocket 
through taxation; it will be with you in the grocery 
store in its impact on prices; it will be sitting with 
you in your business office, affecting your procure- 
ment and distribution of goods; it will affect labor 
relations, wages, production of goods. It will affect 
the labor market, and, as I said earlier, it will com- 
pel a period of service by just about every young 
man in America when he becomes 19 years of 





age. 

Q That's a grim outlook, isn't it? 

A Grim though these facts may be—I return to 
our first fundamental—our defenses must be our 
first thought if we are to preserve our independence 
as a nation. If we are given the national leadership 
required, if the American people are given enough 
facts, if a consistent, understandable military pro- 
gram is developed, I haven't the slightest doubt 
that all Americans will carry the program through 
regardless of the sacrifices and discomforts it will 
produce, for it is the surest way to preserve peace 
and the security of the nation. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


STILL ENOUGH GASOLINE, BUT— 


Expansion Is Planned for Military Demand 


Oil industry is gearing up now 
to meet the needs of a major 
war. Oil men and Government 
are working together to get set. 

No civilian shortages are in 
sight. There’s enough gasoline, 
heating oil, industrial fuel to go 
around. 

But a big defense program— 
with a big jet fleet—would put 
a crimp in supplies. So oil ex- 
pansion is under way, with help 
from the Government. 

Oil and its main products are to be 
adequate in the period ahead for all 
needs except those of a major war. 

Gasoline will be available without ra- 
tioning. Home heating oil will be plenti- 


ful. Industrial fuel-oil supplies are to be 
sufficient for all uses. High-test gasoline 
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may be cut a trifle in quality, however. 

The oil industry, at the same time that 
it must meet rising civilian demands, is 
going to be called upon to meet sharply 
higher military demands. Important ex- 
pansion is ahead to fill specialized needs 
of military services. That expansion is to 
be governed by a formula for co-opera- 
tion between industry and Government 
that may become something of a model. 

One part of the formula calls for the 
oil industry to help the Government plan, 
organize and execute an oil program. 
Oil-company executives are flocking into 
Washington for this task. They will set 
up and run the federal machinery in the 
Department of Interior that will super- 
vise oil's defense-expansion — projects. 
Companies are giving assurance that they 
will meet the Government’s requirements. 

Government, in turn, is offering many 
aids, financial and otherwise. to speed 
expansion of certain key facilities. These 
aids will help the industry, but leave it 
in full control. Loans are assured, where 
needed. So is the opportunity to depreci- 


ate new plants in five years. Government 
is offering, too, a long-term market for 
specialized products that will not have 
a ready civilian market. 

There is a resulting prospect that the 
oil industry will carry out an orderly ex- 
pansion that will enable it to meet civilian 
demand, while building a specialized in- 
dustry for military emergencies. 

You get the outlook best from a few 
facts and figures. 

Supply of oil in the crude form is 
more than adequate for all demands at 
this time. The chart on this page illus- 
trates this point as follows: 

Output of crude oil is about 6 million 
barrels of oil a day. At this rate, there is 
plenty of motor fuel and heating oil. 
Nobody is being rationed. 

Available from present wells inside 
U.S. are 7 million barrels of oil a day. 
Producers could draw out this amount of 
crude oil, and refiners could turn it into 
usable products, with present facilities. 

Reserve margin, thus, amounts to |] 
million barrels of oil a day. Oil com- 
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@ With plenty of low cost Indi- 
ana coal, and an adequate wa- 
ter supply, electric generating 
stations now produce nearly 
2,000,000 H.P. for industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Firm 
power for Indiana's multi-fold 
activities. 

Within another 18 months an 
additional 500,000 H.P. will be 
available for use. And, the thou- 
sands of miles of transmission 
lines now delivering power in 
Indiana are interconnected with 
systems in surrounding areas for 
mutual strengthening of supply. 
Indiana offers you adequate 
firm power. 


AND WHAT ABOUT RATES? 

Under fair, constructive State 
legislation, Indiana manufac- 
turers find their electric power 
costs as low as 12 of 1% of their 
total production expense. Yes, 
Indiana offers firm power, ade- 
quate, cheap, to industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in all 
parts of the state. 

In addition, Indiana also of- 
fers you an equitable tax struc- 
ture, fine labor, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, raw materi- 
als, a good educational system 
and wonderful recreation creas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many locations in Ideal Indiana. 


Write for our booklet, 
"Industrial Facts about Indiana’ 
now. Please give your title and 
company name when writing. 


and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 101U + State House » Indianapolis, Ind 
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panies could add that extra output to pro- 
duction if an emergency arose. 

That alone gives the U.S. a 15 per 
cent margin of capacity over need. In 
addition, the U.S. is importing sizable 
quantities of oil—about 30 per cent more 
than a year ago. In case of need, this 
flow of oil from South America and the 
Middle East can be greatly increased. 

These figures show why the industry 
fears no basic scarcity of petroleum, short 
of major war. They explain also why no 
great new federal venture into oil-well 
drilling or synthetic-oil manufacturing is 
impending. Normal, privately financed 
increase of crude-oil sources here and 
abroad is counted upon to produce all 
the crude oil that is wanted. 

Military requirements, however, 
are causing a big upset in the refining 
field. Things are being extensively re- 
arranged in this branch of the oil industry 
to meet military demands. These de- 
mands were touched off by the Korean 
war, but they are going on up regardless 
of events in Korea, as rearmament pro- 
ceeds. 

Two major problems confront the re- 
finers, as a result. One is the immediate 
task of easing a shortage in aviation 
gasoline. The other is a longer-range job. 
That is to build stand-by facilities that 
can meet future calls for aviation gasoline 
and other, newer military products such 
as jet fuel. 

These stand-by plants will be expen- 
sive, and useless most of the time. Yet 
they play an essential role in the coun- 
try’s defense plans. 

Aviation-gas trouble shows what can 
happen when an unexpected war breaks 
out and stand-by facilities are lacking. 
Last July, the military was taking 50,- 
000 barrels of aviation gasoline a day. 
Almost overnight it raised demand to 
200,000 barrels. 

There wasn’t a chance of meeting 
that demand without rationing every- 
body. As it turned out, the military 
got along with less than it wanted at 
first. Yet the armed services still are 
asking for 200,000 barrels a day by 
late 1951. 

Refiners’ assignment, thus, is to quad- 
ruple the output of aviation gas. They 
expect to do it, but quality of civilian 
gasoline will have to be cut a little, prob- 
ably by next spring. That is because the 
alkylate needed for high-test gas is scarce 
in relation to demand. Today’s aviation 
fuel contains 85 per cent more alkylate 
than World War II gasoline. 

Jet-fuel needs, by contrast with avia- 
tion gasoline, present no serious trouble 
at this time. Requirements are small. 
They will not grow too fast for several 
years, barring war. Piston-engine planes, 
now coming out of storage, are to be the 
mainstay of air forces for a_ time. 


Eventually, however, jet-fuel require 
ments will skyrocket. So refiners sust 
begin now to plan, and in some cases 
build, the facilities for making this fuel 
quickly. 

In jet fuel the technical problem cen- 
ters on achieving volume, not quuality, 
The new U.S. jet fuel, JP-3, is a low- 
quality gasoline rather than kerosene, 
Refiners can transform 40 per cent of the 
average barred of crude oil into | P-3, 
where they can make only 6 per cent of 
it into aviation gasoline. 

This makes ]P-3 easier to get. But vast 
quantities are needed. As the chart 
shows, a piston-engine fighter plane uses 
60 gallons of aviation gas per hour, a jet 
plane burns 350 gallons of jet fuel per 
hour. 

In any sizable war, jet planes will burn 
fuel so fast that much of the country’s 


FUEL FOR AUTOS 
For the present, plenty 


crude oil will disappear that way. Civil- 
ian rationing will be inevitable. In the 
present rearming period, refiners’ job is 
to add fractionating towers and other 
equipment to their plants, so they can 
switch over to JP-3 quickly when called 
upon. 

New facilities for aviation gas and 
jet fuel actually are to form the core of 
an extra, satellite oil industry. This won't 
appear as a group of big new refineries, 
off by themselves with a Government 
sign on the fence. 

Additions, instead, usually will be built 
right into existing plants of private com- 
panies. The companies will build the 
facilities themselves, but with federal aid. 

There will be RFC loans at low in- 
terest for those who need them. The 
special tax advantage of five-year de- 
preciation will apply to plants that 
qualify as part of the federal oil program. 
The military will sign three-year con- 
tracts to buy all the output. And a new 
program unit in the oil and gas division 
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of Interior Department will help a com- 
pany get its materials for expansion. 
The size of the additional industry 
to be created in this manner has not been 
determined. A program is to be worked 
out, as fast as the new oil-program unit 
at Interior Department gets organized. 
Oil companies are contributing men to 
staff tiis unit. 

Their initial efforts will be aimed at 
expanding aviation-gas facilities. Much 
will be done in the way of getting com- 
panies to exchange products and equip- 
ment. Later plans will include special 
facilities for many kinds of military-oil 
products, of which jet fuel is to be only 


one. 

At the outset, officials are thinking in 
terms of a program that will cost less 
than 100 million dollars. Ultimately, a 
much larger expansion plan may unfold. 
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. . . AND FOR JETS 
In the future, a crisis? 


The industry’s own experts will guide 
federal planning on that score. 

This outline shows how the oil in- 
dustry is preparing for its role in the 
future defense economy. There may be 
some hints for other industries in the ap- 
proach taken. 

Oil companies are moving in to meet 
the Government’s needs before the Gov- 
ernment moves out into industry on its 
own initiative. The formula for selective 
expansion of plant offers both sides some 
benefits. 

It will save the Government money 
and materials by eliminating the need 
for building entire new producing cen- 
ters and refineries. And the oil industry 
will not see a big, Government-domi- 
nated competitor growing up in its field. 

The public is to benefit, too, by the 
advance planning to meet future mili- 
tary-oil needs. That is about the only 
way sudden curtailment of civilian oil 
ind gasoline supplies can be avoided, in 
the rearmament period ahead. 
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It’s the CONDITION ON ARRIVAL 
that sets the stage for your customers’ feeling 
toward you as a supplier. Merchandise 

in factory-fresh condition is appreciated 

by the recipient. 





Gaylord Boxes are protecting the 
products of many of the country’s 
largest manufacturers — and 
have been for years. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Miami 
Columbus * Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland * St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven « Appleton « Hickory * Sumter 
Greensboro * Jackson * Omaha « Mobile «¢ Philadelphia «+ Little Rock * Charlotte 
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Unloading Ore...17 Tons at a Bite 


Everywhere you turn in a large mod- 


The mechanical giants with the mighty 
arms and huge scoops for fists are 
ore-unloaders, so large that even the ore- 
carrying vessel below them is dwarfed by 
comparison. The unloaders lower the 
open scoop into the hold of the ship, 
bring up a 17-ton load, and dump the 
ore into a car that takes it to the storage 
piles, ready for the blast furnaces. Three 
of these unloaders working as a team at 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna, N. Y., Plant 


unload a 12,000-ton ore vessel in six hours. 


ern steel plant you see amazing machinery 
making short work of heavy tasks that 
formerly meant back-breaking human 
toil. Often these machines, like the ore 
inloader, are of colossal size, for efficient 
steelmaking demands operations on a 
vast scale: big plants, equipped with a 
great variety of huge, powerful and 
costly production tools. 

Large-scale mechanized steelmaking 


does more than save incalculable human 


wear-and-tear and drudgery. By increases 
ing efficiency, it produces steel at lower 
cost. It is one of the reasons why steel 
is available to the consumer at an average 
price that is less than 5 cents a pound— 
lower than the cost of any other metal. 


BETHLEHEM 


perl 
STEEL 
snaeillanees 
























Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business controls, as they stiffen, are following a fairly regular pattern. 
Tracing this pattern may give you hints of what's ahead as controls spread. 

First came the soft approach. You saw that during the summer. Government 
loans for housing were put on a more conservative basis in July. In August, at- 
tempts were made to cut back civilian use of rubber. In September, installment- 
credit terms were tightened a bit. None of these accomplished what was expected. 

Next came the tough approach. Credit curbs covering housing and install- 
ment loans were really screwed down hard on Columbus Day. Stiffer rubber 
limitations are coming into effect. 

Round 2 for these controls thus is already here. Pattern developing is the 
tentative jab at control followed by a powerful uppercut. 











Control pattern calls for a two-pronged attack on the related problems of 
inflation and supply shortages. Credit controls hit buying at the consumer 
level. Material allocation and limitation orders get at the manufacturing level. 

Strategy is for further advances along these two lines before other more 
drastic controls, such as prices and wages, are used. 

Priority and allocation orders, like those for steel, are coming for aluminum 
and copper. Materials controls will spread as scarcities develop. Automobile 
industry may be among the first affected by spreading controls. 

Limitations on use of building supplies in amusement facilities are being 
discussed in Washington, will probably show up soon. 

More credit controls seem to be in the cards, as the Federal Reserve seeks 
to stem credit expansion by allowing interest rates to rise. 

Raising of reserve requirements of the Reserve System's member banks is 
expected in financial circles. This would curtail banks' lending power. 

Margin requirements on security transactions could be raised, too. 

Charge accounts may be controlled sometime, but not soon. 























Other controls are more remote possibilities..... 

Food rationing is not in sight. Nor are price controls over foods. 

General price controls are still kept in the background in Washington. 

Wage controls, too, are regarded as a last-resort method. 

The fact is that there isn't yet even a skeleton organization in Washington 
to handle such controls. Old OPA hands seem reluctant to come back. 














Scattered evidences of man-power shortages are beginning to appear..ee.e 

Job openings are plentiful in steel mills and metalworking trades. 

Skilled workers, such as mechanics, Sheet-metal workers, tool and die 
makers, molders, welders and electricians, are being sought. 

Miners are scarce in the West. Underground miners tend to drift into more 
agreeable work in airplane plants and shipyards when given the chance. 

Over all, the man-power situation shouldn't get too acute this winter, 
though. Many building workers will be looking for jobs as building curbs and sea- 
sonal influences take hold. Farm workers also look for other.jobs in the winter. 

More women and older workers can be attracted into the labor force. 

Expansion of the armed services won't leave unfillable gaps. 














Building activity fell off sharply in September from high August levels. 


(over) 
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. TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 








Sharpest drop was in residential building. New housing starts in September 
totaled 115,000 units, a decline of 26,000 from August. This was the biggest 
August-Sentember decline on record. Still, you should realize that this was the 
largest number of starts for any September. 

Question in housing is how severe the effect of the new credit curbs will 
be. Government aim seems to be to cut housing starts from the present annual 
rate of 1,380,000 units to around 850,000. Builders think the cutback will be 
sharper even than that. If so, they are hoping the Government will get a 
little more lenient on mortgage terms. That remains to be seen. 








Cuts in residential building will be offset in part by continued high 
expenditures by industry for plant and equipment. 

Expansion of plant to meet defense needs will be bulking large in the 
picture. This is especially true in steel, oil and aluminum. 

If you plan expansion to take care of war orders, bear this in mind: 

RFC loans can be obtained to take care of the financing, if necessary. 

Also, “necessity certificates" can be obtained in Washington. These certify 
that facilities and equipment are essential in the present emergency. With such 
a certificate, you will be allowed to depreciate your new plant and equipment in 
five years. Tax savings can be sizable under this set-up. Big tax deductions 
are permitted during a period when taxes are bound to be high. (See page 53.) 








Business inventories are pretty well depleted at this point. 

Sales by manufacturers for months now have been exceeding production. 

Manufacturers on August 31 had inventories equal to only 1.3 times monthly 
Sales. The ratio was 1.5 times sales in June before the summer buying spree. 
It was 1.78 to 1 in 1941, a period somewhat like the present. 

Durable goods, except for furniture, showed sharply lower inventory-sales 
ratios than in 1941. Nondurables were in better shape but still below 1941. 

Wholesalers have stocks equivalent to a little less than a month's sales. 
They are nearly as well off as in 1941. 

But_retailers show a low inventory ratio after shopping raids this summer. 
Their stock ratio at the end of August was only 1.17 times monthly sales, as 
compared with 1.48 in 1941. 

At_all levels, there's considerable pressure to build up stocks. A period 
of shortages obviously looms ahead. It's as well to be prepared. Inventory 
controls imposed by the National Production Authority last month are far from 
Severe. They may have to be strengthened if an inventory boomlet develops. 

Inventory rebuilding probably will keep general business from showing much 
of a decline despite the shock of stiff curbs on consumer credit buying. 


























A case now before the Federal Trade Commission bears watching. 

Proposed FTC order would require three major spark-plug manufacturers to 
eliminate "discriminatory" price discounts on sales to automobile manufacturers 
as a violation of the Clayton and Robinson-Patman Acts. 

Such an order, says one of the firms affected, would force the same dis- 
counts to be made to all purchasers. A ruling like that, it is claimed, would 
undermine normal American business practice. Different discounts are given to 
purch*sers depending on whether they are manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
or consumers. It is pointed out also that the Government itself offers 
different trade discounts according to type of purchaser. 

Fundamental issues are raised by this case. FIC handling of it will 
interest most everyone in the business community. 














A_werm_ November is predicted by the U.S. Weather Bureau for the whole 


country excest the Pacific Northwest, Rocky Mountain and Northern Plains States. 
These areas anc Florida will have above-normal rainfall. Warmest weather will 
be in the Mil.’2 Atlantic States and the Southwest. 
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We've Been Asked: 









Who now can get permission to write 
off rapidly an investment in new 
plant and equipment? 

Anybody preparing to expand produc- 
tion of goods wanted by the armed serv- 
ices or for the defense program can try 
to get that permission. Tax laws now al- 
low defense manufacturers to write off 
the cost of expanded facilities in five 
years. Normally, the write-off on plant 
buildings might run up to 50 years. The 
write-off period for equipment usually 
would average about 10 years. 


Is that important? 

It definitely is for many industries. Com- 
panies and individual manufacturers can 
deduct from income for tax purposes, in 
each of five years, one fifth of the cost of 
a machine or plant. By taking all of such 
deductions in a period of high and rising 
taxes such as the present, a company can 
save money. 


Exactly who is entitled to take ad- 
vantage of ‘‘accelerated deprecia- 
tion’’? 

This is open to manufacturers and other 
producers with defense orders who ex- 
pand their facilities to carry out these 
orders. They might be companies or in- 
dividual producers. Or they might be 
subcontractors who need more space or 
equipment to supply goods or parts 
needed by defense contractors. But they 
must go through red tape and get written 
permission to use fast depreciation on 
their tax returns. They must get special 
certificates showing that the expansion 
was necessary to fill defense orders. 





Who gives out the certificates? 

The head of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, W. Stuart Symington, has 
been given the job of saying when ex- 
pansions are necessary for defense orders. 
His office will have the final say in issuing 
“necessity certificates.” 


Where should applications be made? 
What about forms? 

Applications will go to NSRB in Wash- 

ington. Forms are being printed for use 

by those seeking certificates. 


Just how will applications be 
screened? 
Here’s how it will work: NSRB will send 
an application to the Government depart- 
ment or agency that placed a defense 
order with the manufacturer. That might 
be the Department of Defense, which, in 
turn, would pass the order on to the 
Army, Navy or Air Force. Or the appli- 
cation might go to the Commerce or 
Agriculture or Interior Department. Then 
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ABOUT WAR PLANTS’ TAX AID 





Writing Off Costs 


@ Tax bills can be eased for some 
producers with defense orders. 


e@ New tax law opens way for fast 
write-off of cost of plant expan- 
sion. 


©@ Defense manufacturers must get 
special certificates to use new tax 
“depreciation” rule. 




































































the Department would make a recom- 
mendation to NSRB on whether the cer- 
tificate should be granted. 


Are they taking applications now? 
They will be in a few days. Final ar- 
rangements are being made now for proc- 
essing the applications for certificates. 


What if a plant expansion has al- 
ready been completed? Will a cer- 
tificate be issued? 

Certificates will be issued on plants and 

facilities completed or acquired since 

Dec. 31, 1949. 


What kind of expansion can be used 
as a basis for fast depreciation? 
Almost any kind can be, so long as it is 
necessary to carry out defense orders. In 
addition to building or buying or extend- 
ing plants, it might involve purchase of 
land. The expansion might mean getting 
in new machinery or other equipment, or 
the purchase of autos and trucks, or any- 
thing needed for increasing defense pro- 

duction. 


What if part of the expansion is for 

civilian production? 
Then the fast depreciation can be applied 
only to that part needed for Government 
defense orders. Suppose, for example, 
that 40 per cent of a plant’s expansion is 
for military orders, and the rest is for 
civilian use. Then the quick depreciation 
can be used for only 40 per cent of the 
cost. 


That’s the program that is offered to 
defense producers, giving them a chance 
to make a fast write-off of the cost of de- 
fense expansion in five years. Just how 
much use is made of this tax method will 
depend on how large military and other 
defense orders are in the period ahead, 
and how much increase of plants and 
facilities is necessary. But, during the re- 
cent war, wide use was made of a similar 
tax law permitting a five-year amortiza- 
tion of the cost of expansions for war 
orders. 



























NEW ||. 
CROSSROADS ? 
Pri 


OF THE EAST ; | 


It’s all a matter of teamwork 
—industrial teamwork! That’s 
why there’s action at the 
Crossroads of the East, where 
industrial productivity sets 
records time and again! 


You see, New Jersey indus- 
try has the managerial know- 
how and the skilled people 
who are needed to make the 
wheels of production turn— 
economically. 


And New Jersey’s key loca- 
tion ... at the Crossroads of 
the East ... gives you the 
strategic spot you want for 
your plant, because here you 
will find unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities and major 
markets for your products. 


It’s smart economics to take 
advantage of all the plus fea- 
tures offered to industry in 
New Jersey. 


Public Service stands ready 
to serve you with the depend- 
able services it has for in- 
Gustry ... 
of the East. 


at the Crossroads 











Write Dept. D., for brochure, 
“The Crossroads of the East’’ 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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CHANGES IN ENFORCING LABOR ACT 


Unions Better Pleased With New Counsel 


Unions still see red when Taft- 
Hartley Act is mentioned, but 
they like the way it is being en- 
forced. Things are breaking bet- 
ter for them now that Robert N. 
Denham has left the post as Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

There is less chance of being 
stopped by court injunctions. 
Mass picketing is not so risky as 
it once was. Back-pay awards 
are increasing. And more em- 
ployers are being penalized. 


Trends in enforcement of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by the National Labor 
Relations Board are taking some of the 
sting out of the law for unions. Re- 
cent decisions and a new working 
agreement with the Board’s General 
Counsel show what is happening. 

Injunctions are not likely to be sought 
against unions as often as in the past. In 
most from now on, the Board, 
rather than the General Counsel, will de- 
cide when to ask the courts to enjoin a 
union or an employer from violating the 
law. The Board formerly delegated this 
authority to its General Counsel. When 
Robert N. Denham held the office of Gen- 
eral Counsel, unions complained that he 
used this authority too freely 


cases, 


against 
them. Injunctions have been asked main- 
ly against strikes for the “closed shop” 
or some other illegal demand. 

The General Counsel, however, re- 
tains the authority conferred on him by 
the law to seek injunctions to prevent 
secondary boycotts. This is the so-called 
“mandatory” injunction provision of the 
law. 

Better relations between the Board 
and its General Counsel are expected to 
benefit unions. A majority of the Board 
is considered by unions to be generally 
friendly. George J. Bott, the new Coun- 
sel, is showing a desire to co-operate with 
the Board, whereas relations between the 
Board and Mr. Denham were strained. 
Union officials had demanded Denham’s 
removal on the ground that he was fav- 
oring employers and going out of his way 
to prosecute unions. These officials be- 
lieve Mr. Bott will be less anxious to 
look for union violations. 
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Mass picketing from now on is 
likely to be less dangerous for unions. 
NLBB has found a loophole in an earlier 
decision, issued in 1948. The old ruling 
approved an employer's action in firing 
every worker who participated in a mass 
picket line blocking entrance to the 
plant. NLRB now rules that employers 
cannot rely on the earlier decision to 
justify the firing of workers who join in 
such picketing. The Board holds, in a 
case involving Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, that there is no evidence that the 
union in the case had made advance 
plans to block the plant gates. Also, many 
cars managed to get through the line. 

An employer, henceforth, apparently 
will need to find evidence that the union 


mapped out plans in advance before en. 
gaging in mass picketing, if he hopes to 
get Board support for firing the pickets 

Employer associations reccived 3 
setback, and unions got a break, in an. 
other recent decision. This decision can 
affect many industries in which all mem. 
bers are represented by an association in 
bargaining with a union. Unions custom. 
arily strike against all members of an as. 
sociation if negotiations break down, 


However, in Chicago, an AFL Distillery 
Workers local union tried new tactics 
after failing to work out a contract with 
an association of liquor dealers. The 
union called a strike against only one firm 
in the organization. 

The other member firms of the asso- 





THE NLRB: MURDOCK, HOUSTON, HERZOG, REYNOLDS AND STYLES 





EX-COUNSEL DENHAM 
For the Board’s majority, an easier relationship 





—Harris & Ewing photos 


NEW COUNSEL BOTT 
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ciation reacted by firing their union em- 

ployes. The theory behind this action was 
that the union would call strikes one at 
4 time against the companies to force a 
new contract from all of them. 

NLKB ruled that the companies had 
no right to discharge their employes, and 
that the union could conduct a strike 
against a single firm despite a history of 
dealing with the group as a whole. The 
decision may have left employers a loop- 
hole, however, since there was no ruling 
on the question whether the firms could 
have laid off their emploves for the dura- 
tion of the strike in the other shop, in- 
stead of firing them outright. 

Penalties assessed against employers 
increased considerably in the last vear. 
For example, NLRB ordered 2,154 work- 
ers reinstated in their jobs in the fiscal 
year ended last June. This compares with 
1,419 reinstated the previous year, and 
1,150 restored to jobs in the year ended 
in June, 1948, first year of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. These were workers fired for 
union activity or for strikes against an 
employer's violation of the Act. Rein- 
statements ordered by NLRB are not yet 
back to the level of Wagner Act days, 
but they seem to be moving that wav. In 
the last vear of the old Act, 4,114 workers 
were reinstated. 

Back-pay awards paid by employ- 
ers in the last fiscal vear totaled $1.078.- 
670. The year before, the total was $597.- 
710, compared with $427,630 in the first 
Taft-Hartley year. These payments are 
made to reinstated workers on NLRB 
orders. Some of last vear’s payments 
were in compliance with orders issued 
in earlier years, but again the trend is 
upward. 

Back wages paid last year were near- 
ly as large as the 1947 Wagner Act pay- 
ments, and larger than either 1945 or 
1946 totals, although not up to the pay- 
ments of nearly 2.3 million dollars in the 
peak Wagner Act year of 1943. 

Small businesses will have less op- 
portunity to bring charges against unions 
before NLRB than they had while Mr. 
Denham was General Counsel. The Den- 
ham policy was to take jurisdiction over 
many concerns that were essentially local 
and did little selling in interstate com- 
merce. Mr. Denham sought to stop sec- 
ondary boycotts by injunction in types 
of businesses over which the new Counsel 
will not take jurisdiction. 

Slowdown strikes are outlawed by 
an NLRB ruling that hits at unions rather 
than employers. Here the Board seems 
to be adopting a tougher attitude against 
unions by reversing earlier decisions. The 
Board now decides that a slowdown 
strike is not protected by the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, even if the object of the strike 
is legal. The Board thinks that an em- 
ployer has a right to discharge those who 

join in a deliberate slowdown. Employ- 
ers, however, must be able to show that 
the slowdown was deliberate. This de- 
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Even the switchboard girl 
cant get a wrong number 
on the calculator with 
push-button ‘multiplication 


Since more than half of all figuring done on calculators is multiplication, 
the calculator that will do your work easier and cheaper is the one 

with the SIMPLEST and FASTEST, POSITIVE multiplication. That means 
MARCHANT ... the only calculator with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication... 
on both the FIGUREMASTER, designed for heavy-volume production 
...and the new low-cost FIGUREMATIC, the only calculator in its 

price range with simultaneous automatic multiplication. ANYONE can 
operate a MARCHANT with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication. The MARCHANT 
MAN in your phone book is ready to prove this by a demonstration 

on your own work... call him today or mail the coupon. 


x 


1 Enter the amount to 2 By touch of Keys 
in Multiplier Row, 
Carriage-Shift and 
Multiplication are 
AUTOMATIC... 
answer appears 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 


be multiplied 
in Keyboard 






MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


DAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA U-8 
Please send me free illustrated booklet about the new 
Marchant Calculators. 


Name and Address: 
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Ou Usually 


but their performance 
drastically affects 
your lighting costs 





Inside or above your lighting fix- 
tures are ballasts . . . devices that 
regulate the voltage and current 
for fluorescent lamp tubes. 


Poor ballasts may reduce the 
amount of light by one-fifth... 
may shorten the life of your lamps 
by 1,000 hours... may send your 
lighting and maintenance costs 
soaring. 

You can avoid these losses by 
insisting that your fluorescent fix- 
tures are equipped with CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS. 

CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made 
to exacting specifications that as- 
sure peak efficiency in fluorescent 
lamp operation. Then, for your 
protection, they are tested and 
certified as to meeting these speci- 
fications by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Save trouble and money by buyin 
fluorescent fixtures equipped ith 
CERTIFIED BALLASTS! 


ERTIFIED BALLAST 
MANUFACTURERS 


MAKERS OF CERTIFIED BALLASTS 
FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
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2116 KEITH BLOG. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


can't see the 
BALLASTS 





Labor Week 





cision involved the Elk Lumber Co., of 
Medford, Oreg. 

Not all recent decisions, thus, are fa- 
vorable to unions, but labor leaders think 
that they are getting a better break at 
NLRB than they expected when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed. 


Industry Short 
Of Skilled Labor 


Employers are running into trouble 
in their efforts to find enough skilled 
workers to operate both defense and 
civilian industries. Employment offices 
are not able to supply the need, although 
the expansion of defense production has 
just started. There are plans to train more 
men, but much still needs to be done. 








—Ford 


TOOL & DIE MAKER 


The problem is the rapidly growing 
shortage of skilled workers. Some short- 
ages of semiskilled workers also are 
showing up. Most job openings are in the 
metalworking industries. 

A recent survey shows how the prob- 
lem is growing. State employment offices 
found that the number of unfilled job 
openings had nearly doubled in two 
months. The total had jumped from 
18,000 to 32,934. 

Major shortages are reported in about 
a dozen occupations. Machinists are in de- 
mand in many areas, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas and Oregon. Twenty- 
six States reported that they had nearly 
1,000 openings for tool and die makers. 

Skilled operators of turret lathes, mill- 
ing machines and engine lathes are 
needed in more than 20 States, particu- 


larly Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Qhio 
and Wisconsin. 

Aircraft plants in California and Kan. 
sas are looking for skilled workers with 
experience in the industry. Large num. 
bers of openings also are reported for air. 
plane mechanics and repairmen. 

Other jobs are open for motor-vehicle 
mechanics and repairmen and for sheet. 
metal workers, electricians, welders and 
molders. 

Remedies for this problem are being 
sought in several ways, under general 
direction of the Labor Department 

Employment services of the various 
States are filling many of the jobs through 
recruiting programs in areas still having 
a surplus of labor. The U.S. Employ- 
ment Service has arranged to distribute 
lists of available jobs in all the States, so 
that public employment offices can tip 
off any unemployed workers who can 





North peo Aviation 
AVIATION WORKERS 
not enough skilled workers to go around 


qualify for vacancies. It then is up to 
the individual worker to make his own 
arrangements with the employer. 

Employers also can get advice from 
the USES branch offices as to areas that 
have a surplus of workers of particular 
skills. The employers then can adver- 
tise in such areas for job applicants, 01 
can send recruiting agents there. 

Apprentice training is another source 
for skilled workers. The Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Apprenticeship now 
has on its rolls 214,000 apprentices who 
are learning skilled trades in industry. 
Of this number, 17,192 are training fo1 
jobs that appear on the Department's list 
of “critical occupations” in the defense 
program. 

Unions so far have not been asked to 
increase the quotas of apprentices that 
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are allowed to be in training at any one 
time. In many of the skilled trades, the 
unions limit the number of trainees who 
can be hired—in a ratio of one appren- 
tice for every five skilled craftsmen in a 
shop, for example. Government officials 
report that the quotas have not become 
a problem as yet, since many employers 
are not employing any apprentices or 
have not reached the limit allowed for 
their shops. 

The unions allowed the quotas to be 
increased in World War II and are ex- 
pected to do it again, officials said, if the 
need arises. 





Level of Wages 
Creeps Higher 


Wages continue to rise as unions and 
employers sign agreements for another 
year. Recent settlements show increases 
and offers for hourly workers ranging up 
to 10 cents an hour and more. 

Oil companies, for example, are of- 
fering raises of 6 per cent, with a mini- 
mum of 10 cents an hour, according to 
CIO Oil Workers officials. The union 
has been holding out for larger increases. 

A salt company gave a raise of 5 
cents an hour to District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers, although the contract still 
had seven months to run. The firm was 
the International Salt Co., at Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. 

An auto firm, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
agreed to a raise of 2 cents an hour, plus 
a cost-of-living bonus of 8 cents an hour, 
with a promise of an automatic raise of 
4 cents each June 1 for 4 years. The 
CIO Auto Workers negotiated the con- 
tract. 

A locomotive shop manufacturing 
Diesels settled a four-week strike with an 
increase of 8 cents an hour, along with 
promises of automatic annual raises and 
periodic cost-of-living adjustments in an 
agreement with CIO Auto Workers. The 
company is the Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Glove manufacturers in the Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., area agreed to an increase of 
5 per cent in wages for workers in 50 
plants. CIO members accepted the raise 
and called off a threatened strike. 

An air line, Pan American World Air- 
Ways, gave raises ranging from $25 to 
$75 a month to 1,200 pilots. The new 
scale for copilots will be $300 to $700 a 
month, for 70 hours of work, compared 
with the old rates of from $275 to $625 
for an 80-hour month. Pilots are paid a 
guaranteed wage plus extras that varv 
with the weight and speed of their 

planes. The AFL Air Line Pilots signed 
the agreement. 
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... from its luxurious stream- 
























lined Eagle passenger trains to 
its fast, dependable diesel pow- 
ered freight trains, MissOURI 
PACIFIC employs every modern 
means to maintain an enviable 


record of service and safety, 


care and, courtesy. 


... planning on the Mo-Pac 






assures shippers and passengers, 
alike, the finest facilities for 


transportation that science and 


engineering have achieved. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They Harness Fires 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











lt pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


If you sell or buy abroad, New 
York State offers every facil- 
ity for expediting imports 
and exports. The Port of 
New York and the Empire 
State’s ports on the Great 
Lakes, St. Lawrence, and 
Hudson handle nearly half 
the nation’s dollar volume 
of foreign commerce. In New 
York City alone, 250,000 
people, from bankers to ste- 
vedores,are actively engaged 
in foreign trade. When you 
locate in New York State, 
you’re in the market place 
of the world. For more infor- 
mation, write to N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
166, 112 State St., Albany 
7, New York. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN count on the Govern- 

ment’s waiting for some time before 
putting any price or rationing controls 
over food products. The Secretary of 
Agriculture announces that the big pro- 
duction of American farmers rules out 
any need for such price control or ration- 
ing any time within the near future. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a steel 

mill, turn down a priority-rated de- 
fense order for steel if the order is re- 
ceived less than 45 days before the first 
day of the month in which shipment is 
requested. This rule is laid down by the 
National Production Authority. The 
regulation also places a ceiling on the 
amount of orders that a steel producer 
must accept. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from a memo- 
randum of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board about the powers and 
functions that will be exercised by the 
Board’s newly appointed General Coun- 
sel. After consultation with the General 
Counsel, NLRB outlines these rights. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as bargaining representa- 

tive of a company that provides low- 
rent homes for its workers, be required 
to negotiate with a union over housing 
issues. This ruling is handed down by 
the Labor Board. 


* % * 


YOU CAN probably consider that a 

capital loss resulted where your 
farm lands are sold for unpaid local 
taxes, provided that the property was ac- 
quired and held only as an investment. 
This income tax treatment of a loss is al- 
lowed by a federal district court in a 
case where it was shown that the farm 
lands were an investment. and were not 
property used in a trade or business. The 
former owner is permitted to carry for- 
ward the capital loss to bring a tax sav- 
ing in a later year, 


* * * 


YOU CAN ask permission, up to 

November 3, to testify at a congres- 
sional hearing on a proposal to revive the 
excess-profits tax. The House Ways 
and Means Committee extends to that 
date the deadline for filing requests to 


be heard at the hearings of the 
mittee, which start November 15. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of rubber goods, count on getting as 
much natural rubber in November and 
December as heretofore. After a con- 
ference with the Rubber Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee, officials 
of the National Production Authority 
drew up a new conservation order call- 
ing for a sharp cutback in use of natural 
rubber. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always get as good © 

credit terms as before in financing | 
the purchase or construction of farm 
housing. The Department of Agricul- 
ture announces that the new mortgage 
credit controls on home mortgages apply 
to farm housing financed by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. The controls 
are the same as those announced pre- 
viously by Federal Reserve Board and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fire an employe for 
not paying a fine assessed by his 
union. NLRB holds that such a dis- 
charge violates the Taft-Hartley Act, 
since fines of this kind are not dues that 
employes can be required to pay or face 
discharge under a “union shop” contract. 
The union that caused the employer to 
fire the worker is ordered by NLRB to 
reimburse the worker for wages lost. 


* * * 


Eq YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 

ways exclude a lunch period when 
figuring the working time of emploves 
under the Wage-Hour Act. A _ federal 
district court decides that lunch periods 
are working time if employes are re- 
quired to remain on duty and to watch 
over operating machinery during those 
periods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship some additional 

items abroad, except to Canada, 
without obtaining an export license from 
the Department of Commerce. Items on 
which the Office of International Trade 
tightens export controls are some pneu- 
matic tires and casings, inner tubes and 
aviation fuels. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wortp 
Report, on wr.tten request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“New road?” V4 sir ...new 


~ DESOTO 


..With full-cradled ride...longer wheelbase...bigger 








brakes...shock-free steering...waterproof ignition 


and it ers you drive without shifting. It’s terrific! 
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Drive a DeSoto before you decide! 


Don’t miss GROUCHO MARX in “You Bet Your Life” on both radio and television (NBC networks) —presented by De Soto-Plymouth Dealers. 
RADIO... every Wednesday night, TELEVISION ...see your local newspaper for time and station. DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Filling 2 Needs 


Your need for authentic, objective analysis of the 


news is filled through the news pages of this magazine. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT also fills an impor- 
tant need of your company’s sales department. For 


in our advertising pages your products »-.d services 





can be introduced and re-introduced to men like your- 
self—men who need and want useful information 
about the many quality products which they buy for 


office, factory and home. 


Both your advertising department and your 
advertising agency know that a large segment 
of your “quality market” is covered only by 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT. They know 
that advertisements appearing in this magazine 
are put before an audience which is almost 
entirely non-duplicated 


by any other news magazine 
by any other management magazine 
or by any combination of them 


U.8. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE «x 


("Knowledge is Power'’) 
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CREDIT RULES REALLY PINCH 


Many People Must Revise Buying Plans 


Free-and-easy credit is on the 

‘way out. A dollar down and a 
‘dollar a week won’‘t buy much, 
“under new federal rules. 
_ Families have to put up more 
'cash to buy a car, a television 
“set, new furniture, fix up the 
“house, a host of other things. 

Higher down payments and 
‘less time to pay mean lots of 
shoppers won't be able to buy 
"everything they want right now. 


Here, in practical terms, is what 
the Government's new credit rules 
' mean to installment buyers: 

A $2,000 car, as one example, cannot 
“be bought with less than $667 down in 
' cash. That represents a third of the pur- 
chase price. On the balance, the buyer 
must settle up in not more than 15 
' months, which means that his monthly 
' payment, including interest, will be at 
least $96. 

Not long ago, before the Government 
clamped down on installment credit, that 
same car often could be had with as little 
as $500 down, with 36 monthly payments 
F of $49 each. In other words, the down 
| payment has gone up by one third, and 
the monthly payment has almost doubled. 

A $3,000 car offers an even more 
| striking example of what has happened. 
' In many cases, before Government 
stepped in, such cars were sold for $750 
| down, and 36 monthly payments of $74. 
Today, to buy that car, a man must put 
/ up at least $1,000 in cash. He must pay 
foff the balance in no more than 15 
- monthly installments of $143 each. 
| These figures assume interest at 6 per 
- cent, but they make no allowance for the 
F insurance that car buyers will be required 
to carry. 

All this means that, under terms of the 
| Federal Reserve Board’s tightened Regu- 
lation W, it’s not just everybody who can 
buy a new car. The market, definitely, is 
» being whittled down. 

Automobile credit is being hit hardest 
of all. But there are other fields where 
the regulation will hurt. 

A $250 refrigerator, which once 
could have been bought with a down 
payment of $25, now takes at least $62 in 
cash. Monthly payment on the same re- 
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——Before Sept. 18—— 
Down Monthly 
Payment Payment 


$3,000 automobile $750 $74 
$2,000 automobile 500 49 
$250 refrigerator 25 7 
$160 electric range 16 5 
$300 television set 30 9 
$350 radio-phonograph 35 10 
$200 washing machine 20 6 
$120 sofa 12 4 
$240 dining-room suite 24 10 





Installment Terms Stiffened Again 


(Monthly payments assume interest at 6 per cent). 


Now ————-— 
Monthly 
Payment Payment 


Down 


Sept. 18-Oct. 16—, 
Down Monthly 
Payment Payment 


$1,000 $105 $1,000 $143 
667 70 667 96 
37 13 62 13 

24 8 40 9 

45 15 75 16 

52 18 87 19 

30 10 50 11 

12 a 18 7 

24 13 36 15 








frigerator is up from around $7 to a 
minimum of $13. It’s the down payment 
here. more than the monthly payment, 
that will put the squeeze on customers. 

A $300 television set cannot be 
bought today with a smaller down pay- 
ment than $75, and monthly payments 
go up to at least $16. Before Regulation 
W, a $30 down payment on such a set 
was typical, and the monthly payments 
may have been no more than $9. 

The down payment, again, is the thing 
that will squeeze a lot of television cus- 
tomers out of the market. 

Furniture is hit by the regulation, too, 
but not quite so hard. Still, a good many 
families that had been thinking of buying 
new things for the home probably will 
have to hold off for a while. 

A $120 sofa, before Regulation W, 


could have been bought with as little as 


2 e 
cash- pa ts 


$12, or 10 per cent, down. In many cases, 
buyers got as long as three years to 
settle up, with monthly payments run- 
ning as low as $4. Today, it takes at 
least $18 down to buy such a sofa, and 
monthly payments must be around $7. 

A $240 dining room suite requires 
at least $36 down, with a maximum of 15 
monthly payments running about $15 
each. Until FRB started regulating credit, 
the same suite could have been had for 
as little as $24 down and $10 a month. 

These stiffer terms do not apply to 
purchases that were made before the 
new order came out. But installment 
customers planning to buy hereafter will 
have some refiguring to do. 

Credit tightening, so far as install- 
ment buying is concerned, came in two 
steps. FRB first revived its old Regula- 
tion W on September 18, prescribing 


INSTALLMENT-PLAN BUYERS 
They'll have some refiguring to do 
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All men are not created equal in size. A 
few may, indeed, share the same height and 
weight. But even these rare birds differ in 
leg length, torso size, and breadth of beam. 
Harter posture chairs are built to fit 
you as an individual with individual 
measurements. Every model is fully ad- 
justable — with simple hand-wheel controls 
—to your own comfort. Harter’s custom-fit 
cradles you in erect and healthful posture, 
prevents backache and fatigue caused 
by misfit seating. Foam rubber cushions 
support you in the style to which you'd 
like to become accustomed. 
Enjey the comfort of a chair that fits you, 
not the illusory “ man. Try an 
executive model at your Harter dealer’s. 


inl A IRR le RR 


SsSTURG MICHIGAN 
POSTURE cnaies - STEEL CHAIRS 


average” 


Why Posture Seating ? Get the facts on how posture seating increases comfort 
and efficiency in your office. Write for free copy of entertaining booklet, 
Seating Makes Sense.‘’ Harter Corporation, 


“Posture 
410 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 








Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 


Maine’s Unequaled Recreational 


Facilities Are A “Plus” For Industry. 


Enjoy The Advantages Of 
“Small Community” Operation. 
e 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific information. 
Write today for a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine's istrial ad- 
vantages. Y 
will be confidential 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Augusta 5, Maine 








State House . 











Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 








SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on October 11, 
1950, declared a quarterly and an 
extra dividend on the Company’s $5 
Par Value Common Stock and regular 
quarterly dividends on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60c per share. 
The additional extra dividend is 30c 
per share. Both dividends are payable 
December 14, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 4, 1950. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per share 
and on the 5% Preferred Stock at the 
rate of $1.25 per share. Both pre- 
ferred dividends are payable January 
1, 1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 4, 1950. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


October 11, 7950. 








New York 20, N. Y. 
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fairly mild terms. Less than a month later, 
on October 16, those terms were over. 
hauled and made much stiffer. 

Here are the changes made 
second credit order: 

On automobiles, the minimum dow 
payment was kept at one third, but the 
pay-off limit was cut from 21 months to 
15 months. 

On appliances—refrigerators. 
ing machines, television sets, radios and 
others—the minimum down payment 
jumped from 15 per cent to 25 per cent, 
The maximum time to pay was reduced 
from 18 months to 15 months. 

On furniture, the minimum down 
payment was increased from 10 to 15 per 
cent, and the maximum pay-off time was 
cut from 18 months to 15 months. 


by that 


Wash- 




















—Herblock in the Washington Post 


FOOT IN THE DOOR 
. . . bigger payments 


Furthermore, as long as the September 
order was in effect, FRB applied the 
down-payment rule only to those regu- 
lated articles costing $100 or more. Now, 
under the new order, the rule reaches 
down to articles costing as little as $50. 

This means that goods of a great 
variety — lower-priced appliances and 
small purchases of furniture—have been 
brought within range of Regulation W. 

Items covered specifically by the 
regulation embrace a wide range of so- 
called “consumer durable goods.” 

Automobiles, for purposes of Regu- 
lation W, include new and used cars, 
with the same terms applying to both. 

Appliances listed by the regulation 
include household stoves and ranges, 
dishwashers, ironers, mechanical refrig- 
erators, food freezers, washing machines, 
clothes dryers, air conditioners, mechani- 
cal dehumidifiers, radios, television sets, 
phonographs, sewing machines, suction 
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cleaners, and combinations of any of 
these appliances. The list covers virtually 
the whole range of major household ap- 
pliances 

Furniture, as defined by the regula- 
tion, is broad enough to include iceboxes, 
lamps, mattresses, bedsprings and rugs. 

Home improvements, if done on the 
installment plan, also are subject to the 
regulation. On such projects, FRB rules 
require ninimum down payments of 10 
per cent and maximum maturities of 30 
months. These terms, set down in the 
September version of the regulation, were 
not changed by the October revision. 

Installment loans made by banks or 
other lenders for purchases of consumer 
goods not specifically listed by the regu- 
lation must be repaid within 15 months. 















COLLECTOR AT THE DOOR © 
... fewer calls 


Under the September order, the limit 
was 18 months. 

This catchall provision is important, 
because it means that many purchases of 
unlisted articles will be hit by Regula- 
tion W. 

Suppose, for example, a man goes to 
his bank and asks for an installment loan 
of $300. The banker questions him, and 
finds out that he intends to use the 
money to buy a diamond ring. Even 
though the regulation does not specifical- 
ly set up any rules covering jewelry, the 
banker is expected to require that the 
loan be paid off within 15 months. 

On the other hand, suppose this same 
man went to a jewelry store and bought 
the ring on credit. If he could persuade 
the jeweler to go along, he would be per- 
mitted, so far ‘as Regulation W is con- 
cerned, to pay $1 down and $1 a week 
until the debt had been paid off. 

In other words, the regulation draws 
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closest friend, a man of the highest 


reputation, to be his executor 


For eighteen years the income 
checks came regularly, and then the 
trustee died. It turned out he’d 
embezzled most of the estate—leaving 
practically nothing! 
and her daughter—who will ultimately 
inherit the estate—this might have 
been the bitter ending. But Walter 
Brook had wisely required in his will 
that the executor and trustee give a 
surety company bond. This repaid 


the loss to the estate, proving that 








100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


His “Best Friend” 
ROBBED HIS WIDOW... 


Walter Brook left an estate of $80.000 
in trust for his wife. to provide her 


an income for life. He chose his 


For the widow 


In our files are countless cases which would have resulted 
in real tragedy but for the protection which our companies 
provided. The case below shows how a far-sighted husband planned 
so that his wife would have this protection after he was gone. 


Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 








“WHERE THERE'S A WILL, 
THERE'S A Way To Protect IT.” 


There’s a lesson for every one of us. A surety company 


the company's many years experience in estate matters. 
When you have your own will drawn, 


be sure to be as wise as Walter Brook! 


HMERICAN SURETY 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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*“*DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA’’ 
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bond costs littkk—misjudging your executor’s integrity or ability 


tected by a surety company bond, it not only is safeguarded from 


embezzlement but your executor or trustee also has at his disposal 





can cost your heirs your entire estate! However, when your estate is pro- 

















If you’re feeling self- 
conscious about your 
hair getting thin on top 





MEN OVER 25 
with thinning lr’ 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


70 AVOID A GREASY, SHINY - LOOKING SCALP 
70 MAKE HAIR L00K MORE ABUNDANT / 








or receding at the tem- 
les, don’t call attention to your thin 
cae by plastering it down with greasy, 
sticky products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used. It never looks greasy 


or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended to 
make hair look naturally well-groomed— 
to make hair look thicker—like more 
than you’ve got. Also unsurpassed to 
remove dandruff flakes and to give sleepy 
scalps a delightful ‘wake-up tingle.’ So 
change to Krem!! 








Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


WITHOUT CHARGE 


Please send a free copy of the October 27, 1950 issue of 
“U.S. News & World Report’’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
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a sharp distinction between an_ install. 
ment sale and an installment loan 
Also, the regulation does not place an 
restriction on single-payment loans, as 
distinguished from installment loans. 
Board officials think this omission will not 
open up a major loophole, since single. 
payment loans normally run for only 60 


or 90 days anyway. If consumers do man- 
age to get around Regulation W by mak 
ing use of single-payment loans, FR} 
will crack down. 

Free-and-easy credit for  con- 
sumers, quite definitely, is on the way 


out. 

The new Regulation W offers just one 
more signal that FRB is moving in earn- 
est to put the screws on credit buying. 

On October 12, FRB started enforcing 
its Regulation X, which governs the use 
of mortgage credit to buy or build new 
houses. By this regulation, private home 
loans, the ones not guaranteed or in- 
sured by the Government, came under 
federal restrictions for the first tim« 

At the same time, the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, in collaboration with FRB, came 
out with stricter terms on the home loans 
that they insure or guarantee. 

These mortgage rules, like Regulation 
W, will have the effect of narrowing the 
market for household appliances. This 
follows because, as the number of new 
houses declines, the demand for house- 
hold goods also declines. Announced aim 
of the mortgage restrictions is to cut 
home construction by a third. Actually, 
the cut may turn out to be deeper than 
that. 

Many businesses, the ones that depend 
on mortgage credit and installment credit 
for their markets, are going to get hurt 
in this process of credit tightening. 

In the future, FRB is likely to crack 
down even harder on the flow of credit. 

Business building and construction of 
rental housing, including apartment 
houses and apartment developments, are 
to come in for new credit restrictions. 
similar to those just placed on one-famil\ 
and two-family houses. 

Charge accounts, before many weeks 
have passed, probably will be placed un- 
der Regulation W. As in World War II, 
FRB probably will order department 
stores and others doing charge-account 
business to require that customers pay up 
promptly or lose their credit privileges. 

FRB is getting set to require that banks 
put up bigger reserves against their cus- 
tomers’ deposits. Theory here is that, if 
more of banks’ ready money is frozen in 
reserves, there will be less available for 
loans to customers. 

People, in other words, are going to 
find it harder to go on the cuff for things 
they want to buy. The Government in- 
tends to see to that. 
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Business Around the World 
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>> Among things you want to keep your eye on abroad are the inflationary 
pressures starting to build up in Britain..... 
Cracks in the wage-restraint policy are appearing. Coal miners just got a 
raise. A whole group of other unions--big ones--are after the same thing. 
Living costs in Britain have gone up faster than wages in recent years. 





And this summer--since Korea--the price bulge has become pretty noticeable. 
Raw materials, such as wool, rubber, sisal, copper and lead, are leading 

the price parade upward. But food and clothing also are advancing. 
Developing shortages are to give inflation another nudge. Exports are 

going up, imports down. If that continues, less will be left in Britain for 








home use, eSpecially as rearming gains momentum. Zinc and copper already are 
short. Wool and cotton supplies must be stretched thin to try to cover needs. 

Steel output is at record levels. But steel imports are falling off, as 
the U.S. and other countries grab for what steel is available. 

Coal position is tight in Britain, with little margin of safety fora 
possible cold winter. Electric-power capacity can't meet peak needs in winter. 

British situation shows little or no slack. Higher wages would mean bigger 
demand for fewer goods, aS rearming and exports cut Supplies for home use. 
Labor Government shies away from heavier taxes on the little man and from 
cutting huge expense of social services. 

Defensive lines against inflation aren't very clear yet. Attlee regime 
doesn't seem to know what it wants to do. 

















>> Typical inflation psychology makes the business boom in Western Germany a 
shaky affair. Bonn Government hesitates to lay on a heavy controlling hand. 

Germans would rather have things than money right now. Consumer buying has 
been heavy since the Korean scare. Growing employment, bigger money incomes are 
not resulting in bigger savings. 

Banks, with not too much to lend, lean toward short-term credit, rapid 
turnover of lending money, and high interest rates. 

Businesses, dependent on bank credit, find it awkward to have to make new 
credit arrangements so often. Exporting firms are especially harassed. They 
need longer-term loans than they can get. 

Firms with cash tend to plow it back into bigger inventories, rebuilding 
and modernizing of plant. Owners of businesses and shareholders are just as 
happy not to have big profits distributed. Taxes are so high. 

So you have the strange anomaly of a building boom concentrated on indus- 
trial and commercial projects when there is a deSperate need for more housing. 

A normal capital market in Western Germany may have to wait on a possible 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


inflow of foreign investment money. But that probably won't come until war 
clouds scatter and until some arrangement is made to take care of prewar debts. 





>> The World Bank wants to put more of its loan money into private banking “" 
channels. This new policy shows up in itsS most recent loans. c 
Many World Bank loans have been to governments. A few have been to private a 
firms. All have been for specific projects. Now loans are going to commercial : 
or development banks to meet needs of small borrowers, as they develop. Ho 
Loan to Ethiopia, announced last month, provides 2 million dollars for a 





new Ethiopian Development Bank to use in financing industrial projects. ir 








Industrial Development Bank of Turkey got 9 million dollars from the World s 

Bank last week. This Turkish bank is owned and managed exclusively by private : 

capital and is devoted entirely to the financing of private industry. ¢ 

Eight commercial banks in Mexico got a 10-million-dollar loan last week from 

the World Bank. Loan, however, iS guaranteed by a Mexican Government agency. d 
These private banks, as a group, may use the World Bank money to make commercial 

or industrial loans ranging from $25,000 to 1 million dollars. Interest rates Tot 

I 


will be lower than those usually charged borrowers. 
World Bank officials have high hopes that more loans like these can be made. 
They are anxious to get their money into the hands of small borrowers. They see 





sreat possibilities for this type of loan in underdeveloped countries where 
capital often is hard to come by or is excessively expensive. 


>> World Bank probably will be back in the capital markets itself next year. 

Before that, several new loans may be made. South Africa may get one. 

Right now, total loans committed come to 992 million dollars. 

Uncommitted funds total 106 million dollars. 

Drawings against loans on September 15 were 785 million. Drawings naturally We 
lag behind loan commitments. And sometimes, as in the case of hydroelectric | 
projects, disbursements won't be made for months or even years. : ] 

So the Bank still has considerable cash in the till. 

But clearly a new bond issue to replenish dollar funds must be considered. ~° 














>> And when you take a quick look around world market places..... 

Natural-rubber price last week hit a 25-year peak, reflecting Communist 
successes in Indo-China, and U.S. and Russian buying. But U.S. curbs on rubber 
use may deflate prices a bit. Meanwhile, tin price sets a new record. 

Fancy rubber and tin prices are putting Malaya on Easy Street financially. 
Malaya earned more than 100 million dollars net in the first half, trading with 
the U.S. Indonesia is doing very well, too, for the same reasons. 

U.S.-Australian wool deal, now brewing, will assure U.S. of a strategic 
stockpile, but not a very big one. Australia agrees to set aside 100 million 
pounds of wool for U.S. military use, at prevailing market prices. Private 
American buyers will continue to compete in the markets for commercial Supplies. 
U.S. had hoped for a much larger allocation of Australian wool. However, world 
supplies of wool are considerably below demand, including mounting defense needs. 

Booming textile trade of Japan is threatened by curtailment of American 
cotton exports. Textiles rank first by far among Japanese exports. The Japanese 
hope for preferred status in receiving U.S. cotton exports. The more Japanese 
exports fall off, the more the U.S. pays to keep Japan going. 
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Plus and Minus 








Wage inflation, unopposed by the 
Government, is lifting dollar in- 
comes and manufacturing costs, 
adding to the difficulties of stopping 
price inflation through credit con- 
trols and higher taxes. 

Hourly earnings of factory workers 
averaged $1.48 in September, up 
2 cents in a month and up 6 cents 
in the six months from March to 
September. The upswing in wages 
is the sharpest since 1948. It will 
continue in coming months as re- 
cent wage settlements are reflected 
in the figures and as other settle- 
ments are made. Wage gains since 
March are given below by industry: 





Cents Per Dollars Per 
Hour Week 
Total manufacturing 5.4 $3.90 
Durable goods 7.4 5.16 
Primary metals 7.0 7.24 
Machinery 
(except elec.) 6.7 5.81 
Elec. mach. 5.3 3.05 
Transp. equip. 7.5 3.19 
Other metal 
prods. 6.9 6.31 
Nondurable goods 2.9 2.38 
Chemicals 6.7 3.36 
Food 20 1.90 
Textiles 2:1 2.79 
Leather prods. 4.1 1.32 
Pet. & coal prods. 3.9 4.49 
Wage costs of manufacturers, as the 
top chart shows, have roughly para- 
lelled industrial-goods prices since 
1939, except during World War II, 
when price controls held prices 
down and wages were lifted by 
premium payments for overtime. 





Average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing 


Prices of industrial goods 


© 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. Basic Data: BLS 





Wage increases now under way are 
being accompanied by price in- 
creases. 


Weekly earnings of factory workers 


rose to a record of $60.53 in Sep- 
tember, up $5 since late in 1949. 
Lifting the total were higher wage 
rates, addition of about two hours 
to the average work week, premium 
payments for overtime and the em- 
ployment of a larger per cent of all 
workers in the higher-paying dur- 
able-goods industries. 


Consumer spending, meanwhile, is 


being strongly supported by rising 
incomes, though retail sales are still 
well below the July peak. 










































INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 





























Department-store sales recovered to 
307 on the indicator in the week 
ended October 14 and were 11 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Soft goods, such as clothing and 
food, are likely to get a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar as controls 
over installment and mortgage cred- 
it cut into purchases of autos, ap- 
pliances and home furnishings. 

Credit-control powers of the Gov- 
ernment are being used more vig- 
orously. From October 16 to Oc- 
tober 18, the Federal Reserve Banks 
let prices of Government securities 
fall. That caused yields on 9 to 12 
months’ certificates to rise to 1.40 
per cent, compared with 1.23 in 
August. The higher yields reduce 
the temptation of commercial banks 
to sell Government securities to get 
money for loans to borrowers. 

A growing source of inflationary 
pressure is to be found in U.S. ex- 
ports. Congress has approved 8.6 
billion dollars of foreign aid for the 
year ending June 30, 1951. This 
will create a sizable export surplus 
and add still more to foreign hold- 
ings of gold and dollars. 

Prices are edging slowly upward. 
Metals, fuels, chemicals were higher 
in the week ended October 17. 

Government weapons against infla- 
tion already are dulling demand for 
autos, appliances, homes and build- 
ing materials. Shortages of metals, 
textiles and other materials, how- 
ever, seem likely to persist while 
wages go up. The fight against in- 
flation promises to be a long one. 
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FORE SHUN A 


FISHING BOATS OPERATED BY A 
LEADING TUNA PACKER NOW CARR\ 
HELICOPTERS. FAR BEYOND THE 3-MiLE 
VISION OF OLD-TIME CROW’S-NEST 
LOOKOUTS, THEY SPOT ANY SCHOOIS 
OF FISH...RADIO THEIR LOCATION, 
JUST ONE SUCH SPOTTING BROUGH 
22 TONS OF TUNA-- ENOUGH FOR 
40,000 CANS. THE HELICOPTERS 
USED DEPEND ON SAFETY 
CLUTCHES FROM B-Ws 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
TO LET ROTORS PROPE 
OR “FREE~WHEEL’ 


— 
— 


























RL | GI 
n't TEA TEEL ee sl 
* WHEN TWO STEEL DISCS OF PENNY JUNGLES MINCED UP AND PLOWED UNDER / TOF 


SIZE ARE FASTENED To A RUBBER Vins 2 5 CO 
INSERT WITH TY-PEY. THEY WONT THIS HUGE 4/2-TON DISC-PLOW TURNS JUNGLE INTO FARMLAND...I5ACRS§ CO! 


PULL PER SQUARE INCH. TY-PLY, THE MADE BY B-W’S INGERSOLL, SLICE AND PLOW AS THEY ROLL. BUSHES} 3) 
MARLENE ADRES Fete omen, ROOTS, EVEN 6-INCH TREES, ARE “CHOPPED FINE" AND BURIED. e. 
VULCANIZES RUBBER TO METAL. ONE OF ITS MANY VEGETATION, INSTEAD OF HAVING TO BE BURNED, NOW ENRICHES THE ‘ 0 
USES |S TO FASTEN RUBBER ENGINE MOUNTS IN MOTORCARS. SOIL... EQUALS 15 DOLLARS’ WORTH OF FERTILIZER PER ACRE. ” 


wees, BORG-WARNER 
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| ¥r0R EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS. 








































| ADDING EXTRA SAFETY TO 

| ‘ELVING CROWS-NESTS‘., LIGHTING 
| THEGAS ANEW WAY... CARVING 
| OUT NEWEFIELDS FOR FARMING! 


INSO MANY WAYS, B-WSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
| THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. * 




































ITS THE NEW B-W 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION: Ss 
THE MOST ADVANCED, MOST 


CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 


HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OLT OF IO PLEASURABLE,NO-SHIFT DRIVE 

FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EVER DEVELOPED. UNERQINGLY, 

EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY IT SELECTS AND BLENDS SPEED = 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-WHOME V 5 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES, oe Oe eer ca 


SMOOTHNESS -- AND ECONOMY. 

FROM TAKE-OFF TO FULL CRUISE 

IS ONE UNBROKEN SWEEP OF SILENT 
POWER, SEVERAL LEADING MAKES OF 
CARS ALREADY OFFER THIS NEW WAY 
TO BETTER-RIDING, BETTER-DRIVING, 


FPLVING TRAPEZE AT 
RAS EL MISHA’AB 


SHALLOWS IN THE PERSIAN GULF KEEP FREIGHTERS 
3 MILES FROM SHORE. SO THIS UNIQUE VEHICLE 
DOES THE UNLOADING. PILOTED ALONG HIGH 

CABLES AT 35 MILES AN HOUR , IT CARRIES 
IN 9 TONS OF PIPE AT A TIME. RUGGED 
GEARS FROM B-W'SWARNER GEAR 
AND HEAVY-DUTY CHAINS FROM 
B-W’S MORSE CHAIN ARE USED 
TO TRANSMIT THE POWER. 




















| GHTER 4 
NO ae RE- SRE ys LAME! (O 
Givi 3 


4 THE NEW B-W NORGE GAS RANGE, 
ELECTRICITY LIGHTS THE GAS ! THERE'S 
NO PILOT FLAME. TOUCH A BUTTON FOR 
TOP BURNERS OR FOR THE OVEN. A TINY 
COIL GLOWS -- LIKE THE CIGARETTE 
LIGHTER IN YOUR CAR-- LIGHTS THE 
BURNER INSTANTLY, THEN SHUTS OFF. 
NO MATCHES, NO FUEL-WASTING FLAME, 
NO DANGER OF ESCAPING GAS, 







These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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WHAT NEXT IN FOREIGN POLICY? 


ANSWERS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND FORMER PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Outline of the 
Should Pursue 


Policies America 
in World Affairs 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Two separate views on the policy 
America should follow to halt the threat of Com- 
munism to world peace were presented to the Amer- 
ican people last week. 

One was by President Truman in an address to 
the nation from San Francisco on October 17, upon 
his return from a meeting with General MacArthur 
at Wake Island. 

The other was by former President Herbert Hoov- 
er in an address from New York over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on October 19. 

Both the President and former President agreed 
that force must be met with force, but differed on 
the policies to be followed to avoid armed conflict. 

Mr. Truman advocated adoption by the United 





Nations of the plan advanced by Secretary of State 
Acheson whereby the General Assembly of the U. N. 
would be permitted to act quickly and effectively in 
the case of any aggression. 

Mr. Hoover, while approving creation of a U. N. 
armed force, questioned the will of European people 
to fight and urged that all non-Communist nations 
be called upon to give definite commitments on the 
size of armies they will raise. If definite commit- 
ments cannot be obtained, he says the only course 
for the United States to pursue is to hold the Atlan- 
tic Ocean with Britain as one frontier and the Pacific 
Ocean with an armed Japan and other islands as 
the other frontier. 

The full texts of both addresses follow. 








MR. TRUMAN’S ADDRESS 


I have just returned from Wake Island, where I had a 
very satisfactory conference with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

I understand that there has been speculation about why | 
made this trip. There is really no mystery about it. I went 
because I wanted to talk to General MacArthur. 

There is no substitute for personal conversation with the 
commander in the field who knows the problems there from 
firsthand experience. He has information at his fingertips 
which can be of help to all of us in deciding upon the right 
policies in these critical times. 

I went out to Wake Island to see General MacArthur be- 
cause I did not want to take him far away from Korea, where 
he is conducting very important operations with great suc- 
cess. Events are moving swiftly over there now, and I did 
not feel he should be away from his post too long. 

I have come back from this conference with increased 
confidence in our long-range ability to maintain world peace. 

At Wake Island we talked over the Far Eastern situation 
and its relationship to the problem of world peace. I asked 
General MacArthur for his ideas on the ways in which the 
U.S. can most effectively assist the U.N. in promoting and 
maintaining peace and security throughout the Pacific area. 

We discussed Japan and the need for an early Japanese 
peace treaty. Both of us look forward with confidence to a 
new Japan which will be peaceful and prosperous. 

General MacArthur told me about the fighting in Korea. 
He described the magnificent achievements of all the United 
Nations forces serving under his command. Along with the 
soldiers of the Republic of Korea these forces have now 
turned back the tide of aggression. More fighting men are 
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coming from free nations all over the world. I am confident 
that these forces will soon restore peace to the whole of Korea. 

We Americans naturally take special pride in the superb 
achievements of our own soldiers, sailors, marines and _air- 
men. They have written a glorious new page in military his- 
tory. We can all be proud of them. 

It is also a source of pride to us that our country was 
asked to furnish the first commander of United Nations 
troops. It is fortunate for the world that we had the right 
man for this purpose—a man who is a very great soldier- 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

The United Nations action in Korea is of supreme impor- 
tance for all the peoples of the world. 

For the first time in history, the nations who want peace 
have taken up arms under the banner of an international 
organization to put down aggression. Under that banner, the 
banner of the United Nations, they are succeeding. This is a 
tremendous step forward in the age-old struggle to establish 
the rule of law in the world. 

The people of San Francisco have shown that they appre- 
ciate the importance of the United Nations as a vital force 
in world affairs. I am told that in this area alone 71 organi- 
zations are celebrating United Nations Week. 

The United Nations was established here in this very 
building five years ago. It was founded in the hope and in 
the belief that mankind could have just and lasting peace. 

Today as a result of the Korean struggle the United Na- 
tions is stronger than it has ever been. We know now that 
the United Nations can create a system of international orde1 
with the authority to maintain peace. 
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When | met with General MacArthur we discussed plans 
for completing the task of bringing peace to Korea. We 
talked about the plans for establishing a “unified, independ- 
ent, and democratic” government in that country in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

It has been our policy ever since World War II to achieve 
these results for Korea. 

Our sole purpose in Korea is to establish peace and in- 
dependence. Our troops will stay there only so long as they 
ae needed by the United Nations for that purpose. We seek 
no territory or special privilege. Let this be crystal clear to 
all-we have no aggressive designs in Korea or in any other 
place in the Far East or elsewhere. 
~ No country in the world which really wants peace has any 
reason to fear the United States. 

The only victory we seek is the victory of peace. 

The United Nations forces in Korea are making spectaculai 
progress. But the fighting there is not yet over. The North 
Korean Communists still refuse to acknowledge the authority 
of the United Nations. They continue to put up stubborn, 
but futile, resistance. 

The United Nations forces are growing in strength and are 
now far superior to the forces which still oppose them. The 
power of the Korean Communists to resist effectively will 
soon be at an end. 

However, the job of the United Nations in Korea will not 
end when the fighting stops. There is a big task of rehabili- 
tation to be done. As a result of the Communist aggression, 
Korea has suffered terrible destruction. Thousands upon 
thousands of people are homeless and there is serious dange1 
f famine and disease in the coming winter months. 

The United Nations is already extending relief to ease the 
suffering which the Communist invasion has brought about 
and it is preparing to help the Koreans rebuild their homes 
and restore their factories. 

General MacArthur and Ambassador Muccio gave me a 
vivid picture of the way in which the process of reconstruc- 
tion has already begun. Railroads are being restored, bridges 
are being rebuilt, and public utilities are beginning to 
function. 

We will use the resources of our Army and our Economic 
Co-operation Administration to meet the immediate emer- 
gency. We will give our strong support to the United Nations 
program of relief and reconstruction that will soon be started. 
The United States will do its full part to help build a free, 
united and self-supporting Korean Republic. 

In a very real sense the unity of the free nations in meeting 
the aggression in Korea is the result of a firmly held purpose 
to support peace and freedom—a purpose which the free na- 
tions have pursued together over the vears. 

The name “United Nations” was first used in the dark 
days of the second world war by the countries then allied to 
put down another aggression. 

From that day until this, the cause of peace has been 
strengthened by an active policy of co-operation among the 
free nations. It is not by chance, but as a result of that steady 
policy, that fifty-three members of the United Nations rallied 
immediately to meet the unprovoked aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. 

It has been as a part of that same policy and common pur- 
pose that we have joined during the past five years in build- 
ing up the strength of the peace-loving forces of the world. 
We have contributed to this end through the Marshall Plan 
in Europe and through economic assistance in many other 
parts of the world. We have also contributed to this end 
through military aid to countries threatened by aggression. 
All around the world the free nations have been gaining 
strength. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND GENERAL MacARTHUR 


We have to recognize that, as we have moved steadily 
along in the postwar years, our policy of building a peaceful 
world has met constant opposition from the Soviet Union. 

Here in San Francisco five years ago we hoped that the 
Soviet Union would co-operate in this effort to build a lasting 
peace. 

But Communist imperialism would not have it so. Instead 
of working with other governments in mutual respect and co- 
operation, the Soviet Union attempted to extend its control 
over other peoples. It embarked upon a new colonialism— 
Soviet style. This new colonialism has already brought under 
its complete control and exploitation many countries which 
used to be free. Moreover, the Soviet Union has refused to 
co-operate and has not allowed its satellites to co-operate 
with those nations it could not control. 

In the United Nations, the Soviet Union has persisted in 
obstruction. It has refused to share in activities devoted to 
the great economic, social, and spiritual causes recognized in 
the United Nations Charter. For months on end, it even boy- 
cotted the Security Council. 

These tactics of the Soviet Union have imposed an in- 
creasingly greater strain upon the fabric of world peace. Ag- 
gression and threats of aggression, aided and abetted by ob- 
structionism in the United Nations, have caused grave con- 
cern among the nations which are honestly seeking peace. 
The response of the free world to the aggression in Korea 
has given those nations new confidence. But events in Korea 
have also made it more apparent than ever that the evil 
spirit of aggression is still abroad in the world. So long as this 
is true, we are all faced with a clear and present danger. 

Today, we face a violent and cynical attack upon our 
democratic faith, upon every hope of a decent and free life— 
indeed, upon every concept of human dignity. Those who 
support this evil purpose are prepared to back it to the limit 
with every device, including military force. 

The Soviet Union and its colonial satellites are maintaining 
armed forces of great size and strength. In both Europe and 
Asia, their vast armies pose a constant threat to world peace. 
So long as they persist in maintaining these forces and in 
using them to intimidate other countries, the free men of the 
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world have but one choice if they are to remain free. They 
must oppose strength with strength. 

This is not a task for the United States alone. It is a task 
for the free nations to undertake together. And the free 
nations are undertaking it together. 

In the United Nations, Secretary of State Acheson has pro- 
posed a plan for “Uniting For Peace,” to make it possible for 
the General Assembly to act quickly and effectively in case of 
any further outbreak of aggression. 

In our own country, and in co-operation with other coun- 
tries, we are continuing to build armed forces strong enough 
to make it clear that aggression will not pay. 

Our military establishment moved the necessary men and 
supplies into Korea, 5,000 miles away, in an amazingly briet 
period of time. This remarkable accomplishment should not 
delude us into any false sense of security. We must be better 
armed and equipped than we are today if we are to be pro- 
tected from the dangers which still face us. 

We must continue to increase our production for military 
purposes. We must continue to increase the strength of our 
armed forces—Army, Navy, and Air Force. We must devote 
more of our resources to military purposes, and less to civilian 
consumption. 

All this will be difficult, and it will exact many sacrifices. 
But we are aware of the dangers we face. We are going to 
be prepared to meet them. Let no aggressor make any mis- 
take about that. We value our independence and our free 
way of life in this country and we will give all that we have 
to preserve them. We are going ahead in dead earnest to 
build up our defenses. There will be no letdown because of 
the successes achieved in Korea. 

As we go forward, let us remember that we are not in- 
creasing our armed strength because we want to. We are in- 
creasing our armed strength because Soviet policies leave us 
no other choice. The Soviet Union can change this situation. 
It has only to give concrete and positive proof of its inten- 
tion to work for peace. If the Soviet Union really wants 
peace, it must prove it—not by glittering promises and false 
propaganda, but by living up to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it— 
and could have proved it on any day since last June 25—by 
joining the rest of the United Nations in calling upon the 
North Koreans to lay down their arms at once. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it by 
lifting the “Iron Curtain” and permitting the free exchange 
of information and ideas. If the Soviet Union really wants 
peace, it can prove it by joining in the efforts of the United 
Nations to establish a workable system of collective security 
—a system which will permit the elimination of the atomic 
bomb and the drastic reduction and regulation of all other 
arms and armed forces. 

But until the Soviet Union does these things, until it gives 
real proof of peaceful intentions, we are determined to build 
up the common defensive strength of the free world. This is 
the choice we have made. We have made it firmly and reso- 
lutely. But it is not a choice we have made gladly. We are 
not a militaristic nation. We have no desire for conquest or 
military glory. 

Our national history began with a revolutionary idea—the 
idea of human freedom and political equality. We have been 
guided by the light of that idea down to this day. The forces 
of Communist imperialism dread this revolutionary idea be- 
cause it produces an intolerable contrast to their own system. 
They know that our strength comes from the freedom and 
well-being of our citizens. We are strong because we never 
stop working for better education for all our people, for fair 
wages and better living conditions, for more opportunities 
for business and better lives for our farmers. We are strong 
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because of our Social Security system, because of our labo, 
unions, because of our agricultural program. We are strong 
because we use our democratic institutions continually to 
achieve a better life for all the people of our country 

This is the source of our strength. And this idea—this 
endlessly revolutionary idea of human freedorn and _ political 
equality—is what we held out to all nations as the answer to 
the tyranny of infernational Communism. We have scen this 
idea work in our own country. We know that it acknowledges 


no barriers of race, or nation, or creed. We know that jt 
means progress for all men. 
The international Communist movement, far from being 


revolutionary, is the most reactionary movement in the world 
today. It is violently opposed to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, because in that Communist system the state is su. 
preme. It is equally opposed to the freedom of other nations 
because in that Communist system it is Soviet Russia which 
must be supreme. 

When General MacArthur and I discussed the whole prob. 
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lem of peace in the Far East, we recognized that this is far 
more than a military problem. 

Today, the peoples of the Far East, as well as peoples in 
other parts of the world, are struggling with the false revo- 
lution of Communism. Soviet Communism makes the false 
claim to these peoples that it stands for progress and human 
advancement. Actually, it seeks to turn them into the colonial 
slaves of a new imperialism. In this time of crisis, we ask 
the peoples of the Far East to understand us as we try to 
understand them. We are not trying to push blueprints upon 
them as ready-made answers for all their complicated prob- 
lems. Every people must develop according to its own par- 
ticular genius and must express its own moral and cultural 
values in its own way. 

We believe that we have much in common with the peoples 
of the Far East. Their older civilizations have much to teach 
us. We hope our new developments may be helpful to them. 

We know that the peoples of Asia cherish their freedom 
and independence. We sympathize with that desire and will 
help them to attain and defend their independence. Our 
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entire history proclaims our policy on that point. Our men 
are fighting now in Asia to help secure the freedom and inde- 
pendence of a small nation which was brutally attacked. 

We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of social 
injustice to solve. They want their farmers to own their land 
and to enjoy the fruits of their toil. That is one of our great 
national principles also. We believe in the family-size farm. 
That is the basis of our agriculture and has strongly influ- 
enced our form of government. 

We know that the peoples of Asia want their industrial 
workers to have their full measure of freedom and rising 
standards of living. So do we. That is the basis of our indus- 
trial society in this country. 

We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of pro- 
duction; they need to produce more food and clothing and 
shelter. It is in this field that we can make a special contri- 
bution by sharing with others the productive techniques 
which we have discovered in our own experience. 

We are not strangers to the Far East. For more than a cen- 
tury our missionaries, doctors, teachers, traders and business- 
men have knit many ties of friendship between us. If we can 
be of help, we are ready to offer it—but only to those who 
want it. Through the Economic Co-operation Administration, 
Point Four, and in many other ways we are trying to help the 
peoples of other countries to improve their living standards. 


This is a good time briefly to appraise our international 
situation and our foreign policies. After that appraisal I shall 
offer some suggestions. 

If we take a broad retrospective view of American foreign 
policies over the years after 1933, we will find one outstanding 
feature. All that time American statesmanship became lost 
when it came to the borders of Communism. And the conse- 
quences of our wanderings still crowd in upon us. 

We first entered this swamp of lost statesmanship when we 
recognized the Communist government in 1933. Four Presi- 
dents and five Secretaries of State—Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike—had refused to invite Communist representatives 
into this American home of free men. Those Americans knew 
that all Communists carried germs of conspiracy intended to 
turn America into a police state, to destroy all religious faiths, 
to overthrow the freedom of men and the independence of 
nations. 

If you need any reminders of what they did to our hos- 
pitality, read again the repentant Communist confessions, the 
congressional exposures, the pleas of self-incrimination and the 
convictions of traitors in our courts. These carriers of evil 
germs penetrated into high places of government. They in- 
fluenced national policies at the highest levels. 

I will not dwell at length upon our successive wanderings 
into these sinister borders of Communism. However, I may 
mention our tacit alliance with Soviet Russia in June, 1941, 
while Dictators Stalin and Hitler engaged in war of mutual 
exhaustion. Many of us protested that such an alliance would 
spread Communism over the earth. Beyond this, in the words 
of a profound student, Hanson Baldwin, “The great oppor- 
tunity of the democracies for establishing a stable peace came 
on June 22, 1941, when Germany invaded Russia, but we 
muffed it.” 

I could recall the step-by-step acquiescences and appease- 
ments of Soviet Russia after we entered the war. They were 
punctuated by agreements made in Moscow in October, 1943; 
Teheran, one month later; Yalta, in February, 1945; and Pots- 
dam, in August that same year. 

In net result we abandoned the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the freedoms of men. In the end, we acquiesced 
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We will continue these programs in co-operation with the 
United Nations. Even as we undertake the necessary burdens 
of defense against aggression, we will help to expand the work 
of aiding human progress. Otherwise, measures of defense 
alone will have little value. 

We seek full partnership with the peoples of Asia, as with 
all other peoples, in the defense and support of the ideals 
which we and they have written into the Charter of the 
United Nations. This is the partnership of peace. 

1 have spoken to you tonight about some of the things 
which all of us are thinking about as we press ahead to finish 
our job in Korea. At a time when our forces under General 
MacArthur are locked in combat with a stubborn enemy, it 
is essential for us to understand what our broad purposes are 
and see clearly the kind of world we seek to build. As your 
President, I realize what it means to the homes of America to 
have the youth of our land called to meet aggression. These 
are the most solemn decisions and impose the heaviest re- 
sponsibility upon those who must make them. I have told you 
tonight why we must do what we are doing. We hate war, 
but we love our liberties. We will not see them destroved. 
We want peace but it must be a peace founded upon justice. 
That American policy is as old as our republic, and it is 
stronger today than ever before in our history. We intend to 
keep it that way. 


MR. HOOVER’S ADDRESS ‘ 


in actual Russian annexation of about 40 million free people 
in Northeast Europe. We acquiesced in her envelopment of 
the governments of over 500 million people of 13 nations be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain” in Europe and in Asia. Every stage 
of our relations saw compromises, appeasement and defeat 
of American ideals and purposes. 

Due to the valor of our soldiers and the energies of our 
industries, we won military victory in the war. But we lost 
the peace trying to appease the Communists. 

We have constantly ignored Lenin’s teachings which have 
been publicly known for thirty years. He said: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism remain we cannot 
live in peace. In the end one or the other will triumph—a 
funeral requiem will be sung either over the Soviet Re- 
public or over world capitalism . . . 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, cunning, un- 
lawful methods, concealment and veiling of the truth.” 
Every year Stalin vows his loyalties to Lenin’s teaching. All 

these 17 years have confirmed these malignant policies. 

If you want more evidence that these are the principles of 
Soviet Russia, just remember that within 12 years they have 
violated 36 solemn agreements with other nations. They have 
vetoed efforts toward peace in the United Nations 45 times. 
They engineered the attack on Korea. And every day they 
engaged in defamation of the American people. 

There is a stern lesson for the American people from these 
17 years of experience. 

Every American who has tried to deal with them has come 
away with his face and hands smeared with red tar. 

Every time our Government has attempted to co-operate 
with them, we become involved in a morass of lost statesman- 
ship. 

The immediate problem which now confronts us is: How 
can we reorganize our instrumentalities for peace so as to give 
the world renewed hope? How can we secure peace—even an 
uneasy peace? 

Before I make some suggestions, we must coldly appraise 
the world situation in which we find ourselves. 

1. Our great hope is the United Nations. For five years, 
with the one exception of the Korean action when the Rus- 
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sians were away on a blackmail strike, they have paralyzed 
that organization. 

2. Nothing wil] stop Red military aggression except an 
effective organized phalanx of the non-Communist world 
which will freeze the ambitions of the Kremlin. 

3. We are told by many military authorities that Stalin 
could put 175 mobilized combat divisions on the European 
front within 90 days. We are told they have 30,000 tanks, 
thousands of planes and the atom bomb. We are told they 
have large reserve forces. We are told that the “Iron Curtain” 
states have large armies poised for action. We are told they 
have huge forces in North Asia equipped by Russia. 

In contrast we are told that the European nations now in 
the North Atlantic Alliance do not have available to Europe 
more than 30 active combat divisions with some air and naval 
power, with which to meet this horde from behind the “Iron 
Curtain.” We are told that South Asia has but little military 
strength to oppose the Communists. 

4. The industrial potential of the United States can be over- 
powering in the long run. But Stalin, now having also the 
industrial power of the “Iron Curtain” states, can arbitrarily 
concentrate it on preparedness. Western Europe, with a 


larger population than the U.S., has as large or greater in- 
dustrial power than that of Stalin. It is being little occupied 
in preparedness. [t could be quickly mobilized and could 
constitute a doubly overwhelming balance of industrial power. 

5. We must realize, and the world must realize, that 160 
million Americans cannot alone maintain the safety of the 
world against 800 million Communists on the fronts of both 
Europe and Asia. Nor can we, out of our resources and man 
power, contribute more than a minority part in such a phalanx 
of force. 

6. We are told by the civilian and military leaders of our 
Government that we stand in the greatest of perils. We have 
inaugurated an immense military program. 

The consequences of this program to our economic life is 
already evident. Under it taxes will take a greater portion of 
our national income than that taken by most non-Communist 
countries in Europe. Already we are in the midst of a dis- 
astrous wave of inflation from its pressures. We must defer 
many needed improvements. 

We can stand this for possibly two or three years pending 
a genuine rally by the non-Communist world to their full part 
in defense. But we must in time have relief from a large part 
of that burden. We cannot carry the load for long without ful- 
filling Stalin’s hones of bleeding us economically to impotence. 

7. There are three sources from which zeal military defense 
must come: 

First. 

Alliance. 

Second. The other non-Communist nations who are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, such as Canada, Latin America, 
the Middle East, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
some of the smaller South Asian countries. 

Third. And there is the United States. 

We will successfully clean up the Korean aggression under 
General MacArthur's brilliant generalship and teach a lesson. 

However, our greatest danger point to all Western civiliza- 
tion is Western Europe. It is obvious, with the threats in Asia, 
that the United States can supply only a minor part of this 
huge European deficiency even with our present program. 

The time has therefore come to speak frankly what is in the 
mind of many Americans today. And I speak not only as one 
who has witnessed two world wars, but with substantial mili- 


The nations in the North Atlantic 


European 


tary advice. 

We know that the European nations now in the North At- 
lantic Pact (with American aid) have reached a greater in- 
dustrial productivity than they had before either the first or 
second world war. They have larger populations and more 
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man power than in those wars. In both those two wars, these 
peoples put in the field in 90 days over 140 equipped and 
trained combat divisions in addition to naval and air forces 

When the fabulous expenditures of various loans, together 
with the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact were laid 
before the American people, certain results were promised 
It was emphasized that besides economic and social objectives 
these gigantic sums would build the European nations into a 
united military defense against aggression upon Westem 
civilization. It was represented as the American first line of 
defense. 

We consented to these sacrifices primarily on this promise 
It has been costly. Outside of Lend-Lease during the war, we 
have spent since the war ended, in gifts and loans (which are 
also bound to be gifts), almost 20 billions in Europe on this 
faith. We have not begrudged these huge sacrifices. But the 
result has been deeply disappointing to a growing body o 
Americans. 

Competent observers are daily raising the serious questio! 
as to whether these nations, outside of Britain, have the will t 
fight, or even the will to preparedness. The actions and state 
ments of their own leaders give little evidence of any rea 
determination. In confirmation, I need only to quote Winsto! 
Churchill who stated, in a public address, a few weeks ago: 

“Imposing conferences have been held between militar 
chiefs and experts, and a pretentious facade has been dis 
played by the governments responsible for our safety. 

“In fact, however, apart from the establishment of th 
American bomber base in England, nothing has been don 
to give any effective protection to our peoples from being 
subjugated or destroyed by the Russian Communist armies 
with their masses of armor and aircraft. I and others have 
given what warnings we could, but, as in the past, they fel 
on unheeding ears or were used to sustain the false accusa 
tion of warmongering.” 

Mr. Churchill seemed to think Europe had only two year 
in which to arm. 
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ARMS FOR WEST EUROPE—‘DANGER POINT’ 





Our American officials in the recent conference of Foreign 
Ministers again urged the necessity of a unified European de- 
fense army embracing German components. That proposal has 
again been defeated or delayed. 

All this situation has come as a great shock to thinking 
Americans. These failures raise serious questions. Are we 
being misled as to the seriousness of this situation? Have these 
nations such convincing evidence of the Kremlin’s good in- 
tentions that they are not interested in defense? Has Karl Marx 
paralyzed the will of nations for independence? Do they ex- 
pect the United States and Britain to carry the whole load in 
case of attack? 

The time has come when the American people should speak 
out in much stronger tones than the diplomatic phrases of con- 
ference halls. 

We should be willing to aid but, if Western Europe wants 
defense from the Communist tide, they must do most of it 
themselves—and do it fast. 

Someone proposed that we at once increase our forces in 
Europe to 10 combat divisions. That would be only a slaughter 
of American boys unless many times that number were stand- 
ing by their sides. 

We should say, and at once, that we shall provide no more 
money until a definitely unified and sufficient European army 
isin sight. And further that 10 American divisions will not be 
landed until then. 

Nor is such an army in Europe even with American forces 
alone sufficient to dull Kremlin ambitions in both Europe and 
Asia. 

Five months ago, and again three months ago, I urged 
that the United Nations be so reorganized as to permit the 
mobilization of the non-Communist world on military, eco- 
nomic and moral bases to meet these aggressions. I suggested 
this could never happen with the Communists constantly 
making the United Nations impotent. I gave ample reasons. 
The official reception of that idea was hostile. The press 
reception was sympathetic or favorable. 
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Every day since that statement was made has proved its 
validity. And the validity of that proposal was doubly proved 
three months ago when, for the first time in all its history due 
to the absence of the Communists, the U. N. has shown w 
real leadership could accomplish. 

I have been gratified by the recognition of the validity ot 
my suggestion by the proposals of a change in the rules of 
the U.N. by which Russian obstruction within that organiza- 
tion might be defeated. 

Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter is a specific 
agreement as to mobilization of effective military and eco 
nomic forces from every member to stop aggression. It pro- 
vides in detail for its organization and command. For five 
years, the Russians have thwarted any practical realization of 
that agreement. 

I am glad to see the recent proposals for the better mobiliza 
tion of military strength by the members of the United ‘Nations 
to stop aggression. That was also a step in the right direction. 

However, we must face reality. The United States ulti 
mately must have relief from a considerable part of ow 
present burdens. No patrols or token forces will present so 
grim a visage to Moscow as would choke their military ambi 
tions. 

We need strong medicine in the shape of large and definite 
armies both from European members of the North Atlantic 
Pact and from the other non-Communist members of the U.N. 

To get action, either the potency and organization of the 
United Nations under Chapter VII should be so restored, not- 
withstanding Russian obstruction, as to take over a real job, 
or, alternatively, we should enlarge the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance into a world alliance which could in this fashion execute 
Chapter VII of the Charter. 

We should, in either case, ask all nations who want to stop 
Russian aggression once and for all to join and to specify what 
they will join with and when. 

We should say at once that the United States, with all its 
resources, cannot long endure the present drain on our econ- 
omy. And if that fails, the world goes into night. 

But if we do not find real military action of powerful 
strength in Western Europe: if there is no definite and effec- 
tive mobilization of the other members of the United Nations 
so as to take up the major burden of their own defenses, then 
we had better reconsider our whole relation to the problem. 
In that event, we had better quit talking and paying, and con 
sider holding the Atlantic Ocean with Britain (if they wish) 
as one frontier, and the Pacific Ocean with an armed Japan 
and other islands as the other frontier. 

Let there be no misunderstandings. 

I am conveying no military secrets to the Kremlin. They are 
able to read the open books of the democracies from our 
congressional debates and our press even if they have no other 
intelligence service. 

I am giving no aid to Stalin by stimulating defense against 
him. 

I am not talking of any such thing as attack or a preventive 
war. I abhor the thought of it. 

What I propose is such defense as prevents attack upon us. 

I advise no retreat from the Communist front. I vastly 
prefer a consolidated front in full strength rather than being 
forced to reform our lines by failure of other nations. 

What we want is real peace. But if we cannot have that, 
at least we want an uneasy peace within the economic bur- 
dens which the United States can bear. 

Our hope must be that the Russian people will sometime, 
in perhaps the long future, throw off this evil regime as they 
did that of the Czars. Then real peace could come, because 
the mass of Russian people themselves are a peaceful people. 
With faith in God, that I believe will sometime be the out- 
come. 
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EDUCATING THE ‘EDUCATED’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


| anaemia THE WORLD today the attack on capital- 
ism plays directly into the hands of those who in 
their hearts really favor socialism or communism. 

Many persons in the United States could convincing- 
ly prove that they do not want to see either state so- 
cialism or communism introduced in America, and yet 
they espouse such measures as will weaken capitalism 
and will build up a complete system of control of our 
economy by government in peace as well as in war. 

Capitalism, to be sure, has many defects. Its prin- 
cipal fault is that it does not work perfectly. This may 
be said also of democracy. It can be said of any system 
in which the will of the individual is not controlled by 
the totalitarian power of the governing body. 

The very essence of democracy is that the individual 
shall retain liberty of action. 

The very essence of capitalism is that the individual 
shall retein his liberty of contract, his liberty to pro- 
duce, his liberty to earn a profit and the rarely be- 
grudged liberty of incurring a loss.., 

The progressive-minded citizens of our electorate 
recognize, of course, that this liberty cannot be allowed 
to mean license and that the unrestrained exercise of 
an individual’s freedom of action, operating through 
combinations or groups of individuals, cannot be per- 
mitted to produce economic anarchy. Likewise, laws to 
protect the health and safety of workers have long been 
accepted as a proper governmental function. 

This, however, is a far cry from insisting that gov- 
ernmental intervention in the economic life of the coun- 
try shall mean government mastery. The degree and 
extent of such intervention has been a moot subject 
from the early days of the Republic, when infant in- 
dustries were given tariff protection and citizens were 
subsidized with land grants to help develop the West. 


We would not have cause for concern if the de- 
bate were confined merely to an effort by the govern- 
ment to reflect from time to time the real will of the 
people with respect to government aid and government 
controls. Sometimes, as in war emergencies, the aid and 
control must be extensive. They are plainly in the pub- 
lic interest. 

What is really dangerous in America is the unfa- 
miliarity of many educated people with the subject of 
capitalism itself—the right of individuals to engage in 
enterprise and risk their capital to make a gain. 

How many educated persons, for example, can read 
and understand a balance sheet? How many of them 
think the item “surplus” means ready cash instead of 


money largely invested in immovable items like plant 
or equipment, which can be converted into cash only} 
on the auction block when a business is dissolved? 

How many educated persons know that at the | 
moment a business begins to owe more than it can pay 
off by selling all of its assets, it is in danger of being 
thrown into bankruptcy by a few creditors with only — 
a few dollars of debt owing to them? 

How many educated persons who make charges | 
about capitalism have ever had the experience of being | 
responsible for the payment of weekly payrolls in en- 
terprises seeking to compete against other businesses © 
which have been in the field earlier and show in their 
“surpluses” not only plant and equipment but large 
sums earned in previous years? ; 

How many educated persons who attack big business © 
understand that the rigorous principles of the free en- © 
terprise system—the necessity of holding expenses ~ 
down and making a profit to pay off debt—apply 
equally to all businesses? 

How many educated persons who favor “excess prof- © 
its” taxes, for example, have ever inquired into the | 
damaging effects of such tax rates on the smaller enter- 
prises of the nation which really need to accumulate 
profits whenever they can in order, to serve the public 
and compete with larger businesses? 


W hat we need in America is education for the 
“educated.” The so-called masses do not initiate Amer- | 
ican opinion or influence its first trends. It is from the 
ranks of the educated that the cynical attacks on the 
free enterprise system are coming. Fortunately, these 
attacks come from only a minority of the educated. 
The majority of the educated people of America are 
unaware of the insidious nature of these attacks. There 
has been so little done to counteract them that many 
of the educated people have come to accept as fact 
many of the charges against business emanating from 
critics. 

There is, therefore, need to encourage education in- 
side as well as outside of business establishments. 

Left-wing criticism, cleverly designed to silence the 
voices of business, should not keep sincere men from 
expressing themselves to their employes, including their 
own executives who wonder, too, what is the truth 
about seemingly plausible charges that go unanswered. 

Capitalism needs exposition. For our national safety 
is tied directly to our industrial strength. And our in- 
dustrial strength is tied directly to the right of individ- 
uals by their initiative and ingenuity to make a profit. 
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This valuable book for executives 
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Complete Accessories 
Organized for Service Nationally Since 1913 





























This is an action book for profit-minded businessmen. It illustrates, 
describes, proves the many money-saving, money-making advantages 
of Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors for offices, factories, hospitals, 
schools, etc. Filled with actual photographs showing Hauserman 
installations in a/l/ types of businesses, large, medium and small. No 
technical details—just easy-to-read, interesting facts. They prove the 
wisdom and economy of installing handsome Hauserman Movable 
Steel Interiors in new or old buildings. This valuable book is FREE 
«-.-send coupon or write on your business letterhead for a copy now. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
6773 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send me The Inside Story of Building Economy. 
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India swaps shellac 
for U.S. chemicals 


BELOW: Indian women sieving bark, thorns, dirt, and other foreign matter from dried seed- 


lac. The cleaned seed-lac is shipped as such, or melted into orange shellac. AT RIGHT: A 


chemist in an American laboratory takes a sample of an organic pigment color for analysis. 


@ customer is 
served overseas 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
ARGENTINA COLOMBIA FRANCE 
roo! mae Fis Bogota A Paris (IBC Branch) 
rtolome Mitre Barranquilla 
Fh Medellin HONG KONG 
Plaza Once INDIA 


Rosario Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 


CUBA 
Havana 
402 Presidente 
Zayas 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
lu 


GRAZ 
Rio de Janeiro 


Porto Alegre 

Recife (Pernambuco) 
Santos 

S30 Paulo 








REP, OF PANAMA 


London 
117, Old Broad S;| Panama 


West End PERU 
11, Waterloo Place| Lima 


Write for color-illustrated bookie describing “Overseas Banking Service” 


VENEZUELA 
Cereces 


HE ECONOMIES of the United States and India 

complement each other to an unusual degree. 
India is one of our principal sources of important 
industrial raw materials. We buy from India 
most of our lac and shellac, most of our burlap, 
cashew nuts, and pepper. And we rely greatly 
on India for mica, tea, manganese, ilmenite, 
special gums and tanning materials. 

On the other hand, India is eager to modernize 
her agriculture, to develop her natural resources, 
and to expand and re-equip her industries. The 
second most populous country in the world, she 
needs, and will need even more in the future, 
our machinery, electrical and farm equipment, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, and pharmaceuticals. In 
1949, India and the United States exchanged 
almost $500 million worth of goods. 

With fully staffed branches in Bombay and 
Calcutta, The National City Bank of New York 
can offer valuable assistance to trade with 
India. For information, write or call Overseas 


Division at Head Office. 


William L. Bulkeley, 
Manager of our Bom- 
bay Brs a yet- 
eran oO 

Far Eastern Branches 


Frank De C. Mathews, 
Manager of Calcutta 


Far Eastern Branches 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street - 67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








